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ring, 
fowls 


The art of cutting, boning, pre 
and selling kinds of meat an 
is fully explained and illustrated in 








Thirty Years a Marketman 


By E. L. Grant 
This book will be found extremely 


useful by Farmers, as well as Market- 
men, Caterers and Consumers. To know 


how to get the most money for your 
animals Give sla eS worl te far 


more than the price of the book. Even 
one beef may easily get back the whole 
cost of the book in better returns. 

Send for it today—then you will be 
ready next time’ to kill to the best ad- 
vantage. 5:7 Inches—152 pages—net 75 cents. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
438-441 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 





































FARMER’S * 
CYCLOPEDIA 
of LIVE STOCK 


By Zarley fig M. Witees. Fa. D. % and Clar- 
satan, Bite bs f the Office ot Expert Stations, 








+. the pore most comprehensive and 

ann illustrated work on live-stock raising ever 
published in this or any other country. 

lavaluable to Stock Breeders, Dairymea, Farmers, 
Teachers and Students 

The work is intended as a reference book for 

stockmen, farmers, students and teachers. In it 

the actual farmer finds guidance for improved 

ractice. The intending stock-raiser finds heip 

fe SB aritics his line of operations. The teacher 

basis for his lectures and other class- 

oon work in animal industry, The student readily 

finds what is known and problems for future 

. The general public finds reliable informa- 

tion on the methods of feeding, ing and 

care of farm animals, and the treatment of 

animal diseases, the preparation and curing of 

— one other animal products, dairying, farm- 

ing and all the business features of the stock 

in ry 


work contains 768 royal octavo pages 
(oad inches), beautifully printed on supérior 
paper, type large, clear and easily read end is 
profusely illustrated;'a marked feature being a 
series of anatomical charts which ap) - in a 
book of this character for the first time. The 
bindings are all that the most fastidious could 
possibly desire. s 
Introductory Price 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth......ss.sse+++> $4.50 
Half Morocco, very sumptuous 5.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439-441 Lafayette Street, New York 


escrs owing 
simple pages, peed freak 











ANIMAL BREEDING 


By THOMAS SHAW. This book is the most 
and work ever published on 

the subject of which it = It is the first book 
— tematized the subject of animal breed- 
eading laws which govern this most 

= Sa question the author has boldly defined 
and authoritatively arranged. The chapters which 
be has written on the more involved features of 
the subject, as sex and the relative influence of 
parents, should go far tow.rd setting at rest the 
wildly speculative views cherished with reference 
to these questions. The book is ww to meet 
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MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES 


a Have been made for over 20 years, al! users satisfied. 
experiment, Durable, Fireproof, Inexpensive. Catalogue. 
MONTROSS M. 8. CO., Camdea, 8. J. 


Our Zinc Coated fron Cut 
Nails Are Rust Proof 


The heads won’t rust off. ‘Just as good as 
old fashioned wrought cut nails. Will 
withstand climatic conditions, and the 
free acid present in the sap of all wood. 
Last a lifetime. Write for prices and sample. 
MALLEABLE IRON FITTINGS CO., BRANFORD, CONN. 


FREE 200 PAGE BOOK 
ABOUT MINNESOTA 


OMPILED by the state, describing industries, 


crops, live 
churches and towns of each , andl Minne- 
sota’s splendid opportunity for any man. Sent 
free by STATE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION 
Dept. F. State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn 
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anterns 


A special wick-regulating 
device prevents a flame with 
‘‘*horns’’ on the sides, it can be 
turned up higner than others, 


Air supplied in just the right 
proportion, it gives a brighter, 
whiter, stronger light. Burns 


longer with less oil than others, 
Prices from 60c. to $3.50. 


Don't be persuaded to aay the 
‘just as good’ kinds. awe = 
best—LIBERTY LANTER 


If not af your dealer’s, wrife us. 











the aceds of all persons interested in t 
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chicage House Wreck: 





ALS SHERIFFS: AND RECEIVERS’ SALES 
ng Co., 35th & Iron Sts., Chicago 


building. Also best for coiling and siding. FIRE- 
‘ - 


ts 22 in. wide and 6 or 8 ft. long, 
ER SQUARE, $1.86. Kiso furnish Standing Seam 17 

east of Colorado except Okla., Tex., an nd. 

i SaTis- 


refund your deposit. 
Pipe, Fencing, Plumbing, Doors, 
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Typewriters in Country Use 

When the typewriter was first put 
on the market it was used in city of- 
fices exclusively. In the course of time 
it was found to be useful in the home, 
in the library, for personal and pri- 
vate correspondence. The young folks 
also used it for notes and lessons. 
Consequently, the typewriter, even in 
its early days, was not solely a busi- 
ness institution; it became an every- 
day necessity in many homes. But 
the tyepwriter is not for city use only; 
it has become indispensable in many 
country homes. 

The busy farmer finds that he can 
learn the trick of writing with a ma- 
chine with no more difficulty than he 
encounters in operating a corn 
planter or mowing machine. With his 
typewriter he writes a letter with 
greater ease than with pen or pen- 
cil, and in less time. The man who 
deals with farmers by mail is familiar 
with the increased use of typewriters 
on the farm. Where one was used @ 
decade ago a score are now used. 
And just as neat and attractive let- 
ters are often tapped out on the type- 
writer by the strong fingers of farm 
workers as ever come from the more 
rapid touch of the delicate fingers of 
demure maids connected with city 
business houses. : 

We believe the typewriter has a use 
on the farm. For one thing, it en- 
ables the farmer to carry on his busi- 
ness correspondence in the same man- 
ner as do the business men of the 
city. It makes plain print, and there 
can be no mistaking the letters and 
words. Then it takes less time to 
write a letter and the work is more 
easily done. For these reasons alone 
the typewriter has become an inex- 
pensive convenience in the home and 
office. And more than this, the type- 
writer in the farm home is a useful 
thing for the school children. It 
teaches neatness and dispatch. Many 
a& young person will write an article, 
or reason out some mental suggestion 
and copy the same on a typewriter for 
preservation, all of which is very use- 
ful in disciplining the mind and in 
supplying,an incentive for this kind 
of mental development, where with- 
out this typwriting machine this 
would never be done. 

A typewriter conveniently placed in 
the farm home is tn constant use. It 
stimulates a desire for improvement, 
of being up to date, and of operat- 
ing the farm on real business princi- 
pies. Of course, the typewriter is not 
essegtial for the farm in the same 
sense as plow and harvester; not in 
that sense at all. It is a convenience, 
however, in the same class with books, 
papers and magazines, with travel, 
music and neat clothes, with educa- 
tion and up-to-dateness and business 
farming. And the cost is not great; 
a fat calf or a fat hog will buy a 
good, reliable machine that will last 
a lifetime. 


Poor Steel Wire and Nails 


E. L. SHAW, HAMPDEN COUNTY, MASS 








There is a subject in which farmers 
and property owners are very much 
interested and that is nails, particu- 
larly shingie natls. We wake up after 
a windy night and find shingles lying 
all about the yard. In some, perhaps, 
the head of the nail will be left in the 
shingle while the nail will be all rust- 


ed away, and this within six or eight 
years after laying, when shingles are 
still good, and should stay eight or 


ten longer. It seems to make 
no difference whether they are cut or 
Wire nails, so Jong as they are steel. 
I have strippe@ old roofs that have 
been shingled 20 vears and more with 
wrought cut nails, where they would 
have to be bent both ways to break 
them off. In wire fences the condi- 
tion is about the same; they last so 
short a time it hardly pays to put 
them up. 

Last autumn we had occasion to re- 
pair some breaks in a fence caused 
by trees having fallen upon it. On 
part of this fence the wire was iron 


years 





at least 30 years old and could yet be 












respliced, while another part of steel 
wire, galvanized, not ten years old, 
was too brittle te splice. I would pay 
twice the price asked for steel, and 
perhaps three times in the case of 
shingle nails, to get those that would 
last as long as the shingles. 





Power Outfit and Work Shop 


M. Js LAWBENCE, ONONDAGA COUNTY, N Y¥ 





As a good many farmers are putting 
in gasoline engines for power, I will 
give my mechanical experiences. I 
have a farm workshop 14x14 feet, 
but would advise a larger one for a 
100-acre farm. In this I have @ 
portable forge, anvil, vise, drill, taps, 
dies, and a soldering outfit. I keep 
three ‘horses shod, and have done 
some shoeing and other small jobs for 
neighbors. I have a_ three-horse 
power engine and a two-horse power 
engine, both upright, with which I 
run a feed mill, buzz saw, emery 
wheels for gumming saws, bone cut- 
ter and grindstone. 

I can grind two or 2% bags feed 
an hour, cut two cords wood an hour 
and cut 100 pounds bone an hour. I 
got a steam engine, because there is 
a@ good-sized wood lot on the farm, so 
there is always plenty of wood cut 
and seasoned. No doubt a gasoline 
engine would be preferable for a 
farmer living near town and not hav- 
ing a wood lot. I find an engine a 
labor-saving investment, as I can do 
the wood cutting and other smiall jobs 
so much quicker and easier than by 
hand. In one corner of my large barn 
I have a bench and wood vise, with 
chest of tools, as follows: Set of 
saws, planes, bits, chisels, gauges, 
hammers, square, etc. 

I would advise anyone buying aun 
engine or other machinery to buy 
new, unless the second-hand one is a 
decided bargain. Buy of a reliable 
firm and get good workmanship and 
material, even if you have to try it 
before paying for the machine. Get 
an engine a size or two larger than 
you expect to need. It will last 
longer and take no more fuel. 
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Small Area Garden—As there was 
no garden with our house I rented a 
vacant lot about 50 by 150 feet across 
the street and put it to good use. 
All the usual early season vegetables 
were sown, radishes, lettuce, onion 
sets, dwarf peas, spinach, etc. And at 
the same time slower growers, such as 
carrots, beets, parsnips, parsley, etc. 
These two sets of plants, the early and 
the later, were set in alternate rows 
8o the early ones would be out of the 
way when the later needed the 
ground. A couple of weeks later I 
made second sowings of such of these 
crops. as I wished for succession and 
at the same time ventured to put out 
tender plants, such as beans. This 
successional planting was kept up un- 
til September for such things as re- 
quire only a few weeks to mature and 
even to October for very hardy plants 
like lettuce, spinach, onion sets and 
radishes, which can all stand light 
frosts. I did not grow any potatoes, 
corn, squashes or cucumbers, since they 
required more room than [I could 
spare. But of all the smaller grow- 
ing kinds of vegetables that little plot 
supplied a family of seven from May 
until November with abundance and 
variety and there was still a goodly 
surplus of carrots, beets, cabbages, 
parsnips, etc, to extend well into the 
winter. All season the garden was 
the wonder of the neighborhood, be- 
cause it was made to produce vege- 
tables all the time instead of part 
vegetables, but, mostly weeds.—[John 
Alexander, Center County, Pa. 








I keep 55 cows and use muslin cur- 
tains of thin cloth. Some people are 
afraid cows will get cold when kept 
in. this way. I have 13 large curtains 
in my stable and as much glass. Next 
fall I shall put in more cloth and keep 
my stable at a temperature of 56 or 
58, instead of higher.—[{D. H.. Bing- 
ham, Cortland Count W Y, 
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Heating Farm Homes with Hot Water 


Farmhouses can be warmed by means of 
a heating system just as well as a city home. 
I know, for I have had experience with both. 
In my farm home we installed a hot water 
heating system four years ago, at a cost of 
The house is a large one, con- 
taining ten rooms. It is well built, some- 
- what betier than the average farmhouse. 
Our winters in central Illinois are only mod- 


about $350. 


By CLARENCE A, SHAMEL 


erately cold. The system has given the best 
of satisfaction. I don’t see how any farmer 
can get along without it, provided he feels 
that he can afford to stand the first cost. 

I have also had some experience with hot 
water in my city home. This plant is more 
expensive, cosiing about $600 to install. It 
was put in when the house was built about 
two years ago. The furnace, in fact, the 


entire system, is almost perfect. The house 
is a good one, with two fireplaces, and the 
rooms so arranged that during the very cold- 
est weather we can maintain summer temper- 
ature without drafts, and have the purest of 
air. We have a baby in the house, and 
although he is susceptible to colds, brought 
about by exposure when he was an infant, 
we have no trouble whatever in keeping him 











HOME BETTERMENT OPPORTUNITIES ARE DISCERNIBLE ON COUNTLESS FARMS TODAY 


In altogether too many instances the old 
The picture on this page is not a fancy, but a real photograph of a real room on a real farm, and 


indicative of the lack too often observed. Our first cover page is an equally true picture of what may be seen in the homes of progressive farmers 
abreast of the times. Exaggerated? Not a bit of it. In the one instance the meager comforts, the lack of conveniences, the hint of back-breaking labor fon 


The world moves. 


ways of one or two generations ago are still in vogue. 


wife and daughter, of scant accommodations around the evening lamp for father and the boys. 
up-to-date farm home. with its heating and lighting facilities. its telephone. its spirit of uplift. 


Improvements and comforts are everywhere within the reach of the farm home. 


In the other photograph, the suggestion of what is in the 
May the contrast prove an inspiration in many a home! 











: FOR HOME BETTERMENT 


The whole house from 


in perfect condition. 
basement to attic is like summer time during 
the entire winter. , 

Further than this, the heating system is so 
perfectly simple and easy of operation that 
anyone can attend to it. I look after the 
furnace myself, shaking it down about 5 
o’clock in the morning and putting on coal. 
. Just before I leave for the office, I put on 
a little more coal. Then during the day, the 
man puts it on once, or twice, if the weather 
is very cold. About 9 in the evening, I bank 
it up for the night, and the pipes and radia- 








HAND PUMP AND PRESSURE TANK 


See article describing water supply in 
farmhouses printed on Page 7. 


tors are hot until 5 o’clock the next morn- 
ing, when the furnace is again attended. 

I sometimes kick about carrying out ashes, 
but otherwise caring for a hot water furnace 
is a gentleman’s job. I paid a neighborhood 
janitor $7 a month for.a short time to look 
after this furnace. I found, however, that 
he was burning an excessive amount of coal, 
and that the basement was not kept in good 
condition, and he was promptly fired. Since 
then, we have had absolutely no trouble, 
and I would not change my hot water system 
for any other on earth. 

My home in the country would be just as 
satisfactory if the house was as well con- 
structed as the one in town. I have only 
one grate in the country, and the building is 
not arranged quite as well, so it is hardly as 
easy to keep the air as pure and the tempera- 
ture as uniform as the one in the city. This 
is not the fault of the system, which was, 
however, installed 30 years after the house 
was built. It is so much superior to any other 
system that I consider it the best possible 
method of heating my farmhouse. 

I find that, on the whole, hard coal is the 
most satisfactory fuel. It is cleaner, and in 
my experience, does rot cost any more in the 
long run than soft coal. In my country 
place we burn soft coal, because we are within 
a few miles of a coal mine, where soft coal 
can be secured at a very low figure, usually 
not more than $2.50 per ton. Because of 
this, it is more economical to burn soft than 
hard coal. In my city house, I tried burn- 
ing Pocahontas coal, and while I liked it very 
much, I found that it was more expensive at 
$6 a ton, than hard coal at $8; consequently, 
I am burning hard coal all the time. 

Of course, it is away ahead of hot air, and 
in my opinion it is considerably ahead 
of steam. There are two reasons why 
hot water is superior to steam. Just as 
soon as the fire is started under the 
boiler, the heated water begins to cir- 
culate, and modify the temperature, even 
though it is far below the boiling point. 
With steam, the water in the furnace has to 
be heated up to the boiling point before the 
ripes or radiators begin to fill. Another 
point is that during the night, the hot water 
radiators retain their heat for hours after the 
fire is banked up... With steam, the heat 


goes down at once, and the pipes and radia- 
tors become cold, and remain so until the 





fire is started again. In the morning, these 
two points are of such great importance that 
it places hot water away ahead of steam. 

The cost of coal depends entirely upon the 
location, the price of coal and the size of the 
house heated. Small houses can be heated 
with $30 worth of coal for the season, while 
larger houses require from $90 to $100. This 
a farmer must figure out for himself. With 
the hot water heating system, and a water 
supply system, the farm home at a very mod- 
erate cost, can be equipped with all the con- 
veniences of the city home—can be made just 
as attractive, and can be“made just as com- 
fortable in every way. Thousands of farm- 
ers who now have no bathroom, no toilet 
facilities, no even heat, no fire protection, 
might just as well enjoy all of these things 
to the fullest extent. Think it over and see 
if I am not right. 


MAKING FARMYARDS TASTEFUL 


BY F. A. WAUGH, PROFESSOR OF LANDSCAPE GAR- 
DENING, MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE——HINTS FOR FARMERS EVERYWHERE 


Farming differs from every other sort of 
business in this, that the farm is not merely 
a factory and a place of business, but it is 
the home of’ the family. The importance 
of the farm as the home establishment is 
much greater than its importance as a place 
of business; and this makes it imperative 
that the place should be supplied with every 
available comfort and made attractive with 
every sort of beauty which substantial good 
taste can suggest. 

The ordinary schemes of landscape garden- 
ing are not very suitable to the common 
farm. This is largely because the ambitious 


BACK YARO 








PUBLIC ROAD 

Suggestions for a Farmyard 
landscape gardeners do not sufficiently con- 
sider the use of the farm as a factory and 
a place of business. The best that can be 
done in most cases is for the farmer, his wife 
and other advisers, to develop the grounds 
to the best of their own judgment and in 
the light of actual requirements. A few sug- 
gestions from the standpoint of a landscape 
gardener, who is at the same time himself a 
farmer, may be of some assistance in this 
direction. 

Suggestion No 1. Simplicity is the keynote 
of good taste in everything. Therefore, let 
the design of the farm grounds be very sim- 
ple. Do not try anything elaborate. Do 
not make the place look citified. Particu- 
larly avoid rare and curious shrubs and 
trees. It is very common for the farmer 
to buy curiosities from the itinerant tree 
peddler.. For the most part these things 
are the: very worst that could be planted 
in a farmyard. 

Suggestion No 2. Have a good lawn. Noth- 
ing is more tasteful and satisfactory than 
good, clean, green grass. Even if the lawn 
is not very large and not elaborately graded, 
it will still be the most attractive -part of 
the place. Of course, as much attention as 
possible should be given to having the lawn 





well graded, especially because this will make 
it easier to mow.. 

Suggestion No 3. Have a few good trees. 
Nothing is more attractive about a farm- 
house, with the possible exception of lawn 
grass, than large, dignified, noble trees. Elms, 
maples, pines and the larger growing species 
are the more satisfactory, but anything which 
does well in the soil and locality is always 
satisfactory. There should not’ be too many 
trees. They should not be too close to the 
house, nor too close together, and there 
should not be too many kinds. 

Suggestion No 4. For shrubs and other 
ornamental plants, use native species. The 
common native elder, laurel, flowering cur- 
rant, spirea, dogwood, viburnum and many 
other common shrubs and plants are among 
the best of all ornamental materials. 

Suggestion No 5. If flower beds are de- 
sired, put them at the side or rear of the 
house, preferably in connection with the 
vegetable garden.. Here they will be placed 
in good, well cultivated, well fertilized soil 
and the results will be much better. Flower 
beds are usually a nuisance on the front 
lawn, and nearly always inappropriate about 
a farmyard. 

Suggestion No 6. Keep the front yard 
separate from the back yard. ‘Everyone will 
readily remember a great many farms where 
this simple injunction is highly disregarded. 
It is not unusual to find a milk wagon or 
a chicken coop or hay rack left in the front 
yard of a farmhouse. Such things do not 
belong there. Probably the best way to 
accomplish results in many cases is to have 
the front yard definitely set off from the 
barnyard and tool yard by a fence. 

Suggestion No 7. Have some space about 
the house so arranged that it can be used 
for jiving and playing. We do not live out 
of doors as much in this country as we ought 
to. This statement applies even to farm 
families. A suitably built open porch, paved 
court, or clean grass plat, makes a delightful 
place for serving meals. Very often it is 
pleasanter to eat out of doors than in the 
house; and if definite plans are made, this 
is much easier than might be supposed. 
There should also be room in the garden 
for playing croquet, a secluded and shady 
spot where one can sit down to read or sew; 
and if the women of the house wish to give 
a party on the lawn, there should be every 
opportunity for it, 

Suggestion No 8. Keep the place ciean 
and tidy. This is final evidence of good 
taste and an absolutely necessary condition 
in every circumstance. 
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DOMESTIC WATER WORKS SYSTEM 


This indicates the layout of initial supply, 
hand force pump tank in basement to hold 
the water ugder pressure, and the arrange- 
ment of lavatories, bath and kitchen hot 
water service. It suggests the ease with 
which a plant can be installed, as described 
in Mr Shamel’s article printed on another 
page. 
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Acetylene the Best Farm Light 


An Inexpensive Light That Fills the Bill-—Always Safe Yet Cheap and Lasting--Strongest Praise from Farm 
Users-~Installation Not Difficult and Light Brilliant--A Distinct Advance in Bettering Home Comforts-— 
Adapted to Both House and Barn--Merits of the System--By Charles William Burkett 


CONFESS I am an enthusiast over 
acetylene. Its cheapness, its cleanli- 
ness, its safeness and its adaptability 
for use on the farm, all unite in giv- 
ing it first place as a most desirable 
farm convenience. When I was a boy 
we used kerosene—and the lamps were not 
very good. They smoked, smelled and the 
chimneys got black. Reading under these 
conditions was uncomfortable and certainly 
bad for the eyes. And then everything was 
so dark out in the country, with the house 
in among the trees. How different now that 
acetylene is possible and available! 

I visited a farm recently on which an 
acetylene plant was installed. A score of 
lights were in the house; the lights in every 
room, in the cellar, the attic, the barn and 
the stables. What a picture it made at night, 
with the lights all aglow in house and barn 
and lane! No lanterns, no dull, smoky lamps, 
no lighting troubles. And what is more to 
the point, the success of this style of lighting 
was so marked that the most skeptical to see 
its results must be convinced. . Its conven- 
ience and value were manifest on every hand. 
With acetylene, you could read as by sun- 
light, the women did the evening work as if 
it were day, and out in the stables the stock 
was fed and the chores finished with such 
ease and satisfaction as such that I had never 
ever dreamed when I was a boy. 


Strong Advantages Not to Be Ignored 


Now here follows an interesting fact. The 
entire cost of the lighting, piping, fixtures, 
including every detail of the plant and equip- 
ment, was only $178, and the cost of a year’s 
lighting, even summer cooking included, was 
only $10.65, a sum even smaller than when 
kerosene was used. 

Modern acetylene, generated in high-grade 
apparatus, affords many advantages over 
other illuminants and lighting systems. It 
is much safer than city gas. The gas is non- 
poisonous, an item of considerable impor- 
tance. It produces a beautiful, clean, soft 
incandescence at the jet, and gives a light 
of natural quality—almost daylight. At the 
same time it is odorless, cool and comfort- 
‘ able. Acetylene costs less than kerosene, and 
by it absolutely reliable service is obtained. 
Furthermore, it is particularly available for 
use on the farm. 


What Farm Users Think of Acetylene 


1 am more than satisfied with my acetylene 
lighting plant. The generator is set up in 
the cellar and its refuse goes out to a creek 
88 feet away through a 3-inch tile drain. 
The machine sometimes overfeeds, but the 
blow-off makes it perfectly safe. My experience 
in setting up this machine prompts me to say 
that in plumbing I would advise others not 
to spare the first cost of the pipe. It is much 
better to put in enough lights so that one 
will have them wherever they may be needed. 
We have two in the cellar, ten on the first 
floor,-one on the porch, six on the second 
floor and two in the attic. There is no need 
for a lantern or lamp anywhere in the home. 

My lighting system cost in money a little 
less than $150. This includes generator, 
pipe, sewer, burners, plumbers’ wages, one 
three and two two-light chandeliers and five 
drop lights, together with glass and brass. 


I would not put in all of this glass and brass 
now; if the chandeliers were cut out, it would 





reduce the cost nearly $25. It costs 80 cents 
to charge a 20-pound generator. The longest 
one ever burned was 72 days, the shortest 
four days. It costs, on an average, less than 
$10 a year for a light just as good, brilliant 
and convenient as any system of city lights. 
(H. H. Hall, Potter County, Pa. 


Eight Years of Use and No Repairs 
About eight years ago my father installed 


an acetylene plant, and I did the plumbing. 
That system has been in constant use ever 

















Fo’th Day o’ July 


Honey hea’ dem bugles blow! 
ea’ dem cannon ’gin to roar! 
’Tain no common poo’ folks show 
Dat we’s gwine to; dis am more 
Dan a street grants o’ll find. 
See dem flags a floatin high; 
Lift yo’ hand chile, now yo’ mind 
*Tis de Fo’th Day o’ July. 


When dis country all wa’ new 
An’ de fo’ks wa’ mostly white, 
Dat same Red an’ White an’ Blue 
Led de sojers in de fight. 
First upon dis day de bel 
Rung for freedom clear an’ high; 
Freedom’s bud begun to swell 
On dis Fo’th Day o’ July. 


Now it blooms fo’ young an’ old, 

Rich an’ poor an’ white an’ black! 
Neaf dat banner’s silken fold 

Not one slave shall bend his back! 
God hab blessed dis happy land;— 

While de band am marchin’ by, 
Shout fo’ joy an’ raise yo’ hand, 

On dis Fo’th Day of July! 

{Ruth Raymond 














since, and the up-keep of the plant has been 
practically nothing, outside of new burners 
once in a great while. It can be recharged 
in about 20 minutes. Finding the system so 
satisfactory and the light so much better 
than anything else I had ever seen, I decided 


to put in a plant for myself, and five years 
ago I installed a generator of 35 pounds’ 
capacity. It has never been out of commis- 
sion a single day since. I installed the plant 
entirely myself without any expert assistance 
and we use the light without any regard to 
cost of material and have lights almost all 
the time in two or three places, as in a fam- 
ily of six there are places that some one will 
want to be in while the others are elsewhere. 

We burn one light all night the year round, 
and use for reading a 1-foot burner, and 
also a 1-foot burner in the hall light and a 
l-foot burner over the dining room table. 
We use the same size also for canning, and 
in hot weather use it to get supper and break- 
fast. It is so much cooler and so much 
quicker and cleaner than starting up the 
range. The plant fully installed, with best 
fixtures to be had for a 1l4-room farmhouse, 
with waste pipe and special house built for 
the same, cost me about $200, not counting 
my own work, which I did at odd spells. I 
concealed all pipes, which was quite a job 
in an old house. I do not use quite 600 
pounds of carbide a year on an average, even 
counting its use in the range during at least 
four months of the.year. The carbide was 
delivered at a cost of but $3.88 a 100 pounds. 

It takes me about 15 minutes usually to 
charge the plant, but I have done it when 


hurried in five minutes. The actual! filling 
does not take two minutes, but the filling 
in with water after emptying takes some 


time with a small hose. I know that it does 
not cost half as much as electricity. My 
neighbor has electricity and likes our lights 
much better. I like the feature of being 
able to cook with it very much. One of my 
daughters has got breakfast ready for me 
when I have been in a hurry in the morning, 
while my wife was getting the fire made in, 
the range.—[W. E. Black, Mercer Co, N J, 


Acetylene on New York Dairy Farm 

I am using acetylene for my barn and 
home. It is satisfactory in every way. So 
far as I can determine there is no danger, 
any more than there is in using kerosene. 
In fact, you cannot run the machine wrong. 
It runs itself. However, don't buy a poor 
machine. Acetylene is in use in a dozen 
or more farmhouses in our immediate vicinity 
and every one reports entire satisfaction. The 
cost of the generator depends somewhat on 
number of burners, size and piping. My out- 
fit is quite extensive, as I have 16 lights in 
barn, four in milk house, four in horse barn 
and 28 in the house. The burners in the 
barn are protected with a covered globe and 
are lighted with a smail electric battery, by 
just turning the key, so that there are no 


matches used and no danger of fire. The 
cost of a 50-light generator is $175. 
Another used about $10 worth in a year. 


Mine cost slightly more than oil, but one can 
pick up a pin in any corner of my barn, and 
it is such a cool, white light, that city gas 
cannot compete with it. It gives a perfectly 
brilliant, steady, white light. And by the 
way, I run my incubators with it, and light 
my driveway also. It can be used for house- 
hold cooking just as other gas, but cannot be 
made in fireplaces, as the light is cool and the 
expense would be too great. Acetylene is 


certainly a great convenience, and I am well 
pleased with my investment.—[Edward H. 
Marshall, Tompkins County. N Y. 
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strongest built, sim LO S easiest 0} 

on the market. Ad vatable automatic take-up hoop— 

continuous open-door front—eir-tight door and per- 

manent ladder are some of the unusual features. The 
Silico Co., Box 12, Linesville, Pa. 





Slight pressure on lever starts dense 
Automatic shut-off. Doubles ca 
Saves solution, time, labor. 
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The “PHILADELPHIA” 
The Best on Earth 


Has the longest test and most in use. Con- 
b meen o re from top to bottom. The only 
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10 8, 18th Se. 
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3 MAL L EY FILLERS 


Renae 
Pp "Solid construction throughout. Safety Fly- 
wheel, Belt-pulley and Feed Controller, Length 
of cutchanged ina moment. Knives clear easy 
because beveled on outedge. One piece knife 
head strongest made. Gear and sprockets 
covered by shields—safest cutter to operate. 
Blower most powerful built—trows the fodder 
as wellas blows it. Write for booklet 
and get details. 
peng yo MFG. COMPAN 
13, Cobleskiii, N.Y. 
























- WILL-KILL-FLIES 


You couldn't fight flies and do your best 
work; neither can a cow. Protect your stock 
with “Will-Kill- Flies.” It is a wonderful 
new spraying preparation that increases the 
production of milk and 
eges by killing the insect 
pests that annoy your 
stock and poultry. Easy, 
safe and economical to use, 






MORE 
MILK 


Try it at our . Your 
increased profits will 
amaze you. 

Trial gallon, with 
sprayer, $2.00, express pre- 
paid to any point east of the ecky Moun- 
tains. Satisfaction guaran |, or money re- 
funded, and goods returnable at our expense, 
Trade discount to agents. 


EUREKA MOWER CO., Utica, N. Y. 
Makers of high-grade Farm Machinery. 
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FARM SANITATION 


Dr E. M. Santee Shows How to Have 
Pure Air and Pure Water in the 
Home, and How to Dispose of 
Sewage in the Safest Way 





Our bodily life and. health depend 
upon: The air we breathe, the water 
we drink and the disposition of the 
wastes from the body. Our bodies 
are so constituted that they must have 
oxygen, for two purposes, at least; 
one to burn up with some of the ele- 
ments of our food to create heat, and 
the other for purifying purposes. In 
nature we get all of this oxygen from 
the air we breathe. It goes into the 
lungs, a sort of chemical laboratory, 
if you please. Here is traded the 
oxygen for another gas, ‘carbon di- 
oxide, a gas that is poison to us, but 
needed by plants. This gas is con- 
stantly being thrown off as one of the 
wastes of the body; it goes to the 
plant to be traded for oxygen to be 
sent back to us. 

If you were to start a fire in a stove 
and give it no draft, it would go out 
for lack of oxygen, or, if-the draft 
were made up entirely of foul air, the 
result will be the same for the same 
reason that we have to have pure air 
to be healthy. It is said that a per- 
son needs about 3000 cubic feet of 
pure air each day. So you see how 
necessary it is that our homes be 
well ventilated; especially our sleep- 
ing rooms tuat are used at a time 
when outside windows and doors are 
not being frequently opened. 

Good ventilation is fresh air sup- 
plied without drafts. I know of no 
other way to get it that will give such 
good returns for so little outlay as the 
simple muslin curtain, stretched on a 
frame that just fits the window. This 
will give pure air without making the 
room too cold, as it will be in winter 
if the window is simply opened. You 
may sit down by a window thus cov- 
ered without feeling a draft. This sys- 
tem will work equally well in the 
schoolroom. A few years ago, when 
the New Paltz normal burned, and the 
school was quartered around in all 
sorts of places, Dr Scudder used the 
muslin ventilation, and he told me 
that the results were not only satis- 
factory, but astonishing. 


The Water Supply 


The most important thing to con- 
sider in selecting a site for a home 
is a good water supply. In the old 
days a spring in the virgin forest was 
an ideal source of a family water sup- 
ply. This state is well supplied with 
springs; but a spring is as good as its 
surroundings; a well is as good as its 
protection. So, as we get crowded 
closer and closer together, our springs 
and wells are having more and more 
elements of danger. Remember that 
spring water is more or less surface 
water, and the surface should be pro- 
tected as far as it may drain through 
the soil into the spring. A spring 
should always be protected from sur- 
face water running into it. 

This is easily done with concrete. 
The water need not be dipped out; 
simply make a box the size you want 
y-ur spring, make the opening about 
a foot larger each way, and sink the 
box where you want it, weighting it 
down. Place an overflow pipe at the 
level you want your spring, and make 
a hole in the box, so that the watet 
may run off through the pipe, other- 
wise it will soon run over the top and 
wash away the cement. Then mix the 
cement and gravel about one to six 
and pour it around the box, dry, until 
the wall is raised above the water 
level, then wet the concrete and build 
it up like any other wall. 

Use a spade or a shingle to crowd 
back the coarse gravel and leave a 
smooth wall, as you cannot plaster it 
as you can above the water level. 
Build the wall at least 1 foot above 
the surface. Be sure that the over- 
flow pipe is higher on the inside than 
the outside of the wall, or otherwise 
a scum will form upon the spring. 
The best source of a water supply 





upon most places is a deep well. The 
average well in this state is dug, is 
just deep enough to get water, has a 
loose wall, and is covered with un- 
matched plank that the sun _ soon 
shrinks, making large cracks that are 
a standing invitation for the seeds of 
trouble to enter. There is no excuse 
for this condition of things when con- 
erete is so cheap and every farmer 
knows how to work it. 


Disposal of Sewage 


Many have been deterred from hav- 
ing bathrooms, etc, because of lack of 
a way to dispose of the sewage. A 
few have water systems installed, and 
the waste has been run into streams 
or old-fashioned cess pools, which are 
dangerous things unless very far re- 
moved from the water supply. A 
proper cess pool is the best and 
cheapest method of disposing of the 
sewage from the farm home. Do not 
be scared out because some scientific 
fellow has called what you want an 


anaerobic tank 6r a septic tank. It 
is really nothing but a plain, ordi- 


nary cess pool that does not “cess.” 
Anyone who is able to pile one stone 
above another can make one. Itisa 
tank made tight, so the liquids are 
held until the fecal matter is con- 
verted into liquids or gases by the 
growth of bacteria that all fecal mat- 
ter contains. 

It should be large enough to hold 
all of the sewage that accumulates 
in a day from the home. It should 
be made longer than wide. One 
should never-be made less than 6 feet 
long by 3 feet deep and 3 feet wide. 
This is large enough for a family of 
six grown people. Add 1 foot to the 
length for each additional person. The 
Secret of success lies in the way that 
the sewage goes in and how the clear 
water comes out. The top of the tank 
should be below the level of the point 
where the sewer pipe leaves the cel- 
lar. As the inlet pipe enters one end 
of the tank, it should have an elbow 


that turns down to within 18 inches of 
This pipe should be 4 


the bottom. 





MAINTAINING HEALTH AND ‘COMFORT 


it has been 
successfully used for many years. 
Building a Sanitary Cess Pool 


tem is not an experiment; 


Provide a load of field stone, not too 
large, a load of gravel, not too coarse, 
five sacks of cement and a box the 
right length for the family, 3 feet wide 
and 8 feet long, with no bottom, and 
tile according to the distance away 
from the house. Dig a pit at least 4 
feet deep, 4 feet 4 inches wide and 1§ 
inches longer than the box. The depth 
should vary according to length of 
fall between the house and the dis- 
posal field, where the loose-jointed 
pipe is to be located. 

Mix half a bushel of cement with 
three bushels of gravel. Be sure there 
are no streaks in it when mixed, then 
add enough water to make a rather 
thin paste. Mix thoroughly again, 
and, after placing a layer of stone in 
the bottom of the pit, throw in the 
concrete and level off. Let stand until 
the next morning and place the box 
an equal distance from each bank of 
the pit. Cut holes in each end of box 
for inlet and outlet pipes, and placa 
these pipes in position. 

Put in a layer of stone around the 
outside of the box, and then a layer 
of mixed concrete, mixed as before. 
Alternate stone and concrete until the 
top of the box is reached, the last 
layer being concrete, so that it may be 
stroked off level with the top of the 
box. Put the stone back from the 
box and use spade or shingle as in 
the spring, so that the inside may be 
smooth. The top may be covered 
with plank or a concrete slab. The 
latter costs no more and is perma- 
nent. To make this slab make a box 
the size of the outside of the tank and 
4 inches deep. Put in about 1 inch in 
depth of concrete, made as before; 
lay in old pipe or cold iron of any 
kind about 8 inches apart and extend- 
ing nearly across the box; then fill up 
with concrete and stroke off level with 
the edge of the box. 

After the concrete is thoroughly dry 
remove the box from the pit, wet the 
inside walls and floor, mix some clear 
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WELL ARRANGED CESS POOL FOR SEWAGE 


See accompanying 
inches in diameter and have tight 
joints. The fall in it should be not 
less than % inch to the foot. 

The outiet pipe should dip down, 
so that the inner end is 12 inches 
below the top of the tank, and the 
outer end should be only about 1 inch 
below the top of the tank. This tank 
may be located anywhere outside of 
the cellar wall where the fall may be 
had. The water from it has to be run 
into a loose-jointed pipe about 4 feet 
long for each person in the family, 
unless the soil be heavy clay, when 
the length should be doubled. It 
should be laid in a ditch 12 inches 
deep. This pipe should at least be 3 
inches in diameter, and larger is bet- 
ter; it should have a fall of about 
1-32 of an inch to the foot, and may 
b> located anywhere the soil is loose. 
A vegetable garden or a lawn is ideal 
for it. It should be connected with 
the overflow pipe by _ tight-jointed 
sewer pipe that has a fall of not less 
than 1-16 inch to the foot. 

The tank, when finished, should be 
tightly covered, without ventilation. 
When it is working right there will be 
a green scum on the surface of the 
liquids. It does not freeze in winter 
because heat is generated in the de- 
composition, and the water that is 
constantly being emptied into it is far 
above the freezing point. This sys- 


article by Dr Santee 


cement and water to the consistency 
of batter, and, with a trowel, smooth 
up the inside with this mortar; then 
take an old whitewash brush and put 
on a wash made of clear cement and 


water about like thin cream. This 
will make the inside smooth and 
water-tight. Place the cover on, cover 


it up, connect to the house plumbing 
and the loose-jointed pipe in the 12- 


inch ditch to the overflow pipe; cover 
all and allow the sewage from all 
parts of the home to flow in. 

Do not add disinfectants; they will 


stop the action that is so necessary to 
success. This tank will not have to 
be cleaned, as all solid matter is de- 
stroyed except the mineral portion, 
which is so small in farm sewage that 





it would not amount to % inch in 
depth in a year. 
The farmers of western New York 


are demanding horses weighing 1200 
to 1400 pounds. The fruit growers 
require horses of good weight to haul 
their spray rigs under all conditions. 
Our farmers have found that the 
trotting and the road horse are not 
profitable for them, and that they are 
paying out altogether too much money 
for western horses that too often 
prove a disappointment, when they 
should have grown them on their own 
farms.—[P. B. Wilson, Orelans Coun- 
tv. N Y. 
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WATER SUPPLY 


Farm Water Supply System Exceedingly Convenient—Cost $50 
to $150—Insures Great Convenience—Lessens Danger from 
Fire—Is a Great Labor Saver—By Clarence A. Shamel 


have running water, 
hot or cold, in their dwelling houses? 


Can farmers 
Most certainly. What will the cost 
be? Fifty dollars and up, depending 
upon the size of the house and the 
kind of equipment needed. This makes 
possible the bath and toilet room, 
protection from fire, the easy wash- 
ing of windows and walks, the sprin- 
kling of lawns, the irrigating of gar- 
dens, and all the other conveniences 
which a few years ago were thought 
possible only in cities, where big water 
systems were available. This is one 
of the things that makes farm life 
attractive. It lessens the work in the 
house, insures a fine lawn and gar- 
den, reduces danger from fire, adds 
greatly to comfort and convenience 
in every direction. 

The Way to secure this is to install 
a water supply system, with a pres- 


eure tank in the basement. This pres- 
sure tank is so arranged that by- 
pumping it full under strong. air 


pressure the water is forced all over 
the house, and is available for the 
bathroom, toilet room and the garden 
or fire hose. The water is distributed 
about the house exactly as it is in city 
homes, by means of galvanized iron 
pipes. Where a small building is to 
be supplied and the amount of water 
to be used is not large, the system 
can be installed for $50. For the 
average house $90 is a better figure. 
Where the house is large, and where 
considerable amounts of water are 
needed for the lawn and garden, and 
possibly also for washing carriages, 
automobiles and horses, a larger sys- 
tem should be installed, costing up to 
$150. The cost of the system, there- 
fore, depends upon the wishes of the 
owner and the demands that will be 
made upon it 


Installation and Operation 


Its installation is easy, and its op- 
eration is exceedingly simple. Any 
pipe fitter or plumber can put in the 
plant so that it will work perfectly. 
All that is needed for operating is to 
keep the tank pressure up to the de- 
sired point. This may be 20, 40, 60 or 
100 pounds. A few strokes of the 
pump, if the work is done by hand, 
is sufficient. If a lot of water is used, 
of course the amount of pumping 
will increase. By being economical in 
the use of water, that is to say, by 
wasting none, this matter of pumping 
is not at all a serious problem 

The most satisfactory method of 
pumping, however, is to use a wind- 
mill, or what is much better, a gas- 
oline engine. Every up-to-date farm 
ought to have a small gasoline engine, 
which can be utilized not only for 
operating this water supply system, 
but for churning, sawing wood, cut- 
ting feed and doing a dozen and one 
other jobs about the farm. It would 
take only a few minutes of pumping 
to raise the pressure in the tank to 
the desired hight. With the engine, 
it will not be necessary to be eco- 
nomical in using water, provided the 
well is a good one and the supply of 
water large. 


Experience with Water Supply System 


I have a system of this kind in my 
country home. It was installed four 
years ago and cost $75. Previous to 
that time nothing of the kind had 
been used in my neighborhood. I 
put in a bathroom, a toilet, have a 
hot-water tank in connection with the 
kitchen range, and can assure any 
reader of American Agriculturist that 





BUSINESS NOTICE 





“For the Land’s Sake” use Bowker’s 
Fertilizers. They enrich the earth and 
those who till it. Agents wanted. ll- 
lustrated catalog free. Address Bow- 
ker Fertilizer Co. New York, Buffalo 
®r Cincinnati 


IN FARM HOUSES 


no money ever expended on my farm 
has given anything like the amount 
of satisfaction and comfort as that 
paid for this water supply system. We 
take care of the waste water and 
sewage by running a large tile from 
the bathroom, one-quarter of a mile 
distant, to a large cistern, located ir 
the center of a big field. This is dis- 
infected about twice a year, and is 
easily handled. I have never had any 
trouble with the water pipes, even 
during the coldest weather. Neither 
have I had any difficulty with the 
waste system. In fact, the water sup- 
ply is practically perfect, and I don’t 
see how any farmer who can get 
together $75 or $100 can afford to be 
without it. 

Up to date all the pumping has been 
done by hand. With the pump in per- 
fect condition, this is not a laborious 
problem. On two occasions the pump 
valve became slightly defective 
through wear, and it was not con- 
venient to fix it for a few weeks, being 
somewhat distant from the factory. 
With this condition it required a great 
deal more labor to do the pumping, 
but even with this disadvantage, it 
was not a serious proposition. 

The illustrations on Page 4 indicate 
the arrangement of a water supply 
system, as can be readily seen is very 
simple. The system can also be used 
for supplying water to stock tanks, 
and these may be located anywhere 
on the farm. The pressure developed 
in the tank is sufficient to force the 
water anywhere wanted. This use 
will, of course, depend entirely upon 
the wishes of the owner, and is simply 
a matter of cost of pipes. It can very 
readily be used for delivering water 
to dairy or other stock barns, where 
it can be run into water troughs in 
the stalls, or elsewhere, as desired. 
On the whole, the farm water supply 
system is one of the most satisfac- 
tory that has ever been invented, and 
should be looked up by everyone who 
is desirous to secure comfort and 
convenience. 
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Handling Silage—We have used an 
improved silage cutter with blower, a 
machine of great capacity, with only 
one fault, namely, that the knives are 
hard to set, but with the great ad- 
vantage that it cuts \4-inch pieces. 
These pack best in the silo, because of 
their small size, and because of close 
packing they keep better than if 
larger. They are also better to mix 
with cut hay and grain, since there is 
very little waste of uneven parts, such 
as cornstalk joints, in the manger.— 
[Rev J. D. Detrich, Chester Coun- 
ty, Pa. 

Rundown Farm—S. 8S. H., Long Is- 
land, N Y: Building up a hillside 
cannot be done in a short time, It can 
be done, however, but will take years. 
The steps in doing are in the direction 
of deeper and better plowing, so as to 
loosen up the subsoil and water to the 
land. Real good tillage is what the 
most of our eastern lands need. An- 
other step is to get humus or vege- 
table matter into the soil. You must 
get thsi from manure or by plow- 
ing in grass or green crops. Then you 
must grow legumes, like clover and 
cowpeas. The use of chemical manures 
will prove a valuable aid on most lands. 
A good time to use them is with the 
clover and pea crops. And lastly you 
must rotate your crops, let corn fol- 
low clover, oats follow corn, and 
clover or peas follow oats. While 
this work of crop rotating is going on, 
let chemical manures be used and 
deeper plowing practiced constantly. 
This is a simple, inexpersive, certain 
way of building up the land. 





MAKES FARM LIFE ATTRACTIVE 





Is your lantern a ‘‘ tender- 
foot’’P If you put it in 
a draught does it sneeze P 


ve PR Isc co a5 
RNS 
DON T SNEEZE 


They are draught-proof—there’s a 
wind-break and a patent arrangement of 
the globe plate that prevents flickering. 
Send for our book of lantem 
facts and Prisco proofs. It’s free. 


THE PRITCHARD-STRONG CO. 
8 Circle Street - Rochester, N. ¥. 








Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


Saves money andtrouble. Made 
of lasting Trinidad Lake Asphalt. 
Fully guaranteed. Look for the trade-mark. 
ete for samples and the Good Roof Guide 
THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco Chicago 
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GIL SON Gasoline 








and all machinery for 
making fruit juices, etc. 
Most reliable and econ- 
omical, Catalogue free, 








The BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
PRESS CO. 7 
218 Weter Street, = 
aY. 





Cider Pre Press 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 
steam engines, 
Sawmills, thresh- 
ers, Catalog free, 


Monarch Machinery Co., 601 Cortlandt Bidg.. New York 





HINGE 
6 in. to.6 ft. At all dealers or 


write for prices to Harry Zimmer- 
51 Weed M, Fremont,0. 
nts, G. FP. 8. Zimmer- 









man & Co. 






7 
AGON SENSE 


Don’t etrenk your bok and kill your 
horses with a high wheel wagon, 
For comfort’s sake get an 


Electric Handy Wagon. 


willeave ey Mate 
ne of Biectrie Stee! Wheels 


at’ Writstoreclonse hiss 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Sor 06 Quincy, 


WELL macunes 


gies, fa drilling either @ 
Kind of soil or roc Monuntec | 
wheels or on'sills. W ith engines or horse powers. Strong, 
mple and yb ty Any mechanic can operate them 
y. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of the advertised price 


Turkeys and How to Grow Them 
Edited by HERBERT MYRICK. A treatise on the 
natural -history of turkeys; the various breeds, and 
the best methods to insure success in the business 
of turkey growing. Illustrated. 154 pages, 5x7 inches, 
GRSER cccccccsccccccccccccccccccsvocsccccctccsccooones - 2.0 


The New Egg Farm 
By HA. H. STODDARD. A practical, reliable man- 
ual upon producing eggs and poultry for market as 
a profitable business enterprise, either by itself or 
connected with other branches of agriculture. It 


“tells all about how to feed and manage, how to 
breed and select incubators and brooders, its labor 
saving devices, etc, . 140. original illustrations, 
S31 pages. GST inches, Cloth ......ccccccccccccccce $1.00 


Poultry Feeding and Fattening 
Compiled by G. B. FISKE. A handbook on the 
standard and improved methods of feeding and 
marketing all kinds of poultry, covering all branches, 
including chickens, broilers, capons, turkeys, water 
fowl; how to feed under various conditions and for 
different purposes. Illustrated, 0 pages. Sal 
Se eer +e ecccccccocooooocooette 


Squabs ie Profit 


By WILLIAM .E. RICE and WILLIAM BE. OOX, 
This is the most complete and exhaustive work of 


the kind ever published on squab raising. It is not 
a book of second-hand references, but contains the 
hard-earned experiences of the authors, Every de 


tail of their methods of selecting. breeding, feeding, 
killing and marketing squabs is given in plain, sim- 
ple language. Tilustrated. pages. Sx? 
150 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth ........s00. ecccccese 


Profits in Poultry 


Useful and ornamental breeds and their profitable 
management. This excellent work contains the 
combined experience of a number of practical men 
in all departrents of poultry raising. It is pro- 
fusely il'nstrated and forms a unique and impor- 
tant addition to our poultry literature, %2 pages. 
5x7 inches, Cloth $1.00 


Poultry Appliances and Handicraft 
Compiled by G. BR. FISKE. Tilustrated descriptions 
of a great variety and styles of the best homemade 
nests, roosts, windows, ventilators, incubators and 
brooders. feeding and watering appliances, ete, ete. 


Over 100 illustrations. 5x7 inches. Cloth...... $0.50 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 








1 Arch #8, Frederick, Rd. 


When You Write thi our Our 
A dv pe ertisers e 


know where their 
replies come from 










. Simple, strong, always in order. 
soils, all depths, hillside and level. 
and none missed. Potatoes always clean, lying 
on top of ground. Works well in heavy tops. 


{ie tamere Dowden 


Works in all 
No cutting 


DOWDEN MFG. COMPANY 


977 Eim Street, Prairie City, la., U.S.A. 











LAS PORTLAND CE 


| Makes The Best Concrete | 





MENT 














“I saw your adv in A A.” 


The cement bought by the U.S. — for the Panama Canal 


SEND F FOR ¢ OUR FREE BOOK “Concrete Construction about the 
Home and Farm.” Contains over 100 drawings and illustrations. 


aneibeentan® CEMENT Co., Dept. 28, 30 Broad Street, N. Y. 
Daily output over 40,000 barrels, the largest in the world. 
























What do you do with your old bags? Don’t 

throw them away, we will buy Feed bags of 

all kinds —Gluten, Beet Pulp, Bran, Oats, 

Bighest prices. _Wette ws todey Ber clas 
rices. us 

particulars We pay the — 






fou 
and 
) ST. LOUIS BAG & BURLAP CO, 

BISN. Mein St., St. Louis, Mo. 














Your Horse. 






a Oey PACKAGE 
Permanent will cure any case 
or money refunded. 
C U RE : a oe receipt | 
. of price. Agents wan le 
Safe-Certain Wt far dosortptive bolt 








MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 


461 FOURTH AVENVE PITTSBURG, PA. 









Don’t sacri- 
fice the ani- 
mal. One ap 
plication of 
Adi d 













Lump Jaw in about 

three weeks. Easy to use; 

leaves no scar and animal suf- 

fers no inconvenience. WRITTEN guar- 
antec with each bottle. 

“Beats em 


REMOV-ALL"?*: 


for Gpavins, Curbsand Lameness, I 
ratingremedy thatdoesits work ina 
Earey without leaving white bairs or bald 
spots. End d by hundreds of horse- 
men and breeders, Get free circular. 


H.C. Adams Mfg.Co.,Dept.24, Algona, la. 


For Lame Horses 


For cu lints, vin, wind puffs, sprains or sweil- 
ings ~ kind, use Tuttle's Eiixir. Results are 
ulck and permanent. Tens of thousands of farmers, 
e owners of great city stables, the race horse men, 
all swear by 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


Best for colic, distemper and founder. Also makes 
the most effective leg and body wash, 

Only 50 cents a bottle at all deat 
ers. Reep Tuttle's Worm Powders, 
Condition Powders and Hoof Oint- 
ment on hand also. If not at your 
Se a — by —— * 

Valuable Veterina: ree. 
Write for a copy today. Full of 
im: t pointers to every horse 
owner. A_ 100-page illustrated 
guide free, but it is worth dollars. 


Tuttle’s Elixir Co. 
, 60 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 


edad” 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
“VISIO” 


Wonderful 
Discovery 


DISEASES of the EYE 
successfully treated with 


this NEW ¥. 
AN ABSOLUTE CURE 


for Moon Blindness, (Ophtha!mia), Con- 
junctivitis and Cataract, Shying horses 
all suffer from diseased eyes. A trial will 
convince any horse owner that this remedy abso- 
lutely cures defects of the eye, Irrespective of the 
length of time the ani been afflicted. No 
matter how many doctors have tried and failed, use 
“VISIO,” use it oy Ry >. oan yous 
money refunded if under directions 
does Not effect a cure. “YOU PAY FOR 
RESULTS ONLY-” ye 2 bo 
id on receipt price 
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ALL ABOUT 
Best Methods in Curing Hay 


PROF E. R. MINNS, CORNELL EXPER STA 

Cutting hay at just the right time 
and curing it so as to hold its sub- 
stance are both important in the art 
of making hay. The Ontario station 
has reported investigations into the 
composition of hay cut at different 


stages. Here, it was found that as hay 
Plants reach maturity the crude pro- 
tein decreases and the crude fiber in- 
creases. Alfalfa, clovers and timothy 
decrease in digestibility with maturity 
and alfalfa deteriorates faster than 
clovers or timothy after full bloom. 
The best time to cut clover was found 
to be when the heads begin to turn 
brown and for timothy when in its 
prime and the first blooms begin to 
fall. 

Illinois has shown that with grasses 
from full bloom until the seeds form, 
the yield of nutrients increases ap- 
preciably; that medium and mam- 
moth clovers decrease in yield after 
full bloom; that rain or heavy dew 
on cured or partly cured hay is dam- 
aging to its quality. The loss in qual- 
ity is due to the leaching of sugar and 
protein, both of which are soluble in 
water and easily lost when once the 
plant cells have dried, It is poor 
practice, therefore, to allow partly 
cured hay to lie in the swath over 
night if there is prospect of dew or 
rain, but no harm is likely to follow 
when grass or clover is cut down late 
in the afternoon and secured before 
the second evening after cutting. 

It is very difficult to cure clover or 
alfalfa hay in the swath or windrows 
sufliciently to insure its safety in stor- 
age, without losing much of the most 
valuable part, the leaves. To pre- 
serve the leaves and ¢o let the hay 
sweat out most of the moisture in its 
stems, it should be raked and piled 
in moderate-sized cocks before it gets 
dry enough to shatter the leaves. To 
protect these haycocks from rain and 
dew for several days, cotton covers 
weighted at the corners can be used 
to good advantage. In Wisconsin an 
alfalfa grower advised the use of “A” 
sheeting torn into squares without 
hemming the edges and small cement 
weights molded for the purpose of 
tving to the corners of the covers with 
twine, Ready-made hay caps are now 
on the market, but the Massachusetts 
station has found that cotton-made 
caps are superior to those made from 
Pulp, because of the porosity of the 
cotton cloth. Hay frequently spoils 
underneath waterproof covers. The 
cotton covers admit of escape of 
moisture. 





Faith in Fruit Growing 
three years ago Maj W. A. 
Wadsworth secured the services of 
Samuel Fraser to demonstrate better 
methods of agriculture on his 16,000- 
acre estate in the Genesee valley. 
Fruit growing has been undertaken on 
a large scale. Already about 200 acres 
of orchards have been set out, 40 
acres of this being on a small farm 
owned by Mr Fraser himself. At pres- 
ent about 140 acres are in apples, 25 
in peaches, ten of these as fillers 
among the apples, 45 in pears, and 16 
in red currants. The apples are 
planted 50x44 feet apart, the perma- 
nent trees being Baldwin, Greening 
and Spy. On most of the land the 
trees are interplanted with McIntosh, 


About 


Twenty Ounce, Duchess, Wealthy, 
Wagener, RBoiken, Hubbardston and 
Maiden Blush, 25x22 feet apart. El- 
berta is the main variety of peach; 
Bartlett the main variety of pears, 
These are 25 feet apart each way, 
and in some fields Dwarf Duchess has 
been tried as a filler in the diagonals. 


The recent plantings and trees used 
for filing unoccupied places have been 
grown on the farms, the trees being 
propagated from bearing trees of 
merit. It is the intention to add the 
nursery business to the undertaking. 
An attempt will be made to propagate 
trees from bearing trees only he 
Genesee valley is famous for its nurs- 
ery stock. Dansville, at the head of 
the valley, has long been known for 
its finc trees. The nursery interest is 





THE FARM 


gradually working down the valley to 
new lands. 

In one field are 50. rows of trees, 
each half a mile long; in other fields 
the rows vary from % to % of a mile. 
Over 600 trees have been planted in 
a day during the spring. The total 
number of trees now growing is about 
12,000 apples, 5000 pears, 3000 peaches, 
509 quinces, and 16,000 red currants. 
Twenty horses are used in cultiva- 
tion, the whole of the 200 acres being 
in tillage. Twelve men are employed. 
About 200 acres of additional farm 
land is run by this force, working 
such crops as corn, oats, wheat, tim- 
othy, clover and alfalfa. 


Iceless Butter and Milk Cooler 


The accompanying picture shows 
how a well may be utilized during the 
warm months for cooling bufter, milk 
and other perishable articles. It will 
be found very handy as a substitute 
for a refrigerator when the farmer 
has not an ice supply. Anyone can 
make a triangular-shaped frame for 
the windlass, which is placed above 
the well; and anyone can also put 
the trap doors in the platform of the 
well. These doors should be provided 
with a lock, so children cannot fall in. 
A pin may be placed on the handle 
side of the windlass to prevent the 
crank from turning around when the 
box is lowered to the desired depth. 

The drawing is only suggestive. The 
shape and size of the various parts 
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Cold Storage for Milk 
will depend upon the style of the well. 
Preferably, the box should be made of 
galvanized iron and have perforations 
in the bottom, so it may be lowered 
right into the water. Of course, this 
would not be feasible if the mate- 
rials to be kept cold were not first 
placed in sealed receptacles. Where 
a well with a bucket pump or the 
ordinary wooden pump is the only 
available place to put such a cooler, 
the cooler may be put at one side 
of the well. If necessary, the position 
of the pump may be shifted. 





To Prevent Swarming—On the farm 
the most practical method to prevent 
bees from swarming is what is called 
the shook swarm method. Just at 
swarming time take an ordinary hive, 
set the old hive to one side, put an- 
other hive on the old stand, and 
shake most of the bees into that hive. 
The bees going into this one them- 
selves will go on with the work and 
there will be no swarming.—[N. E. 
France, Grant County, Wis. 





Mange—G. K., Ohio, has a horse 
that is suffering from some _§ skin 
trouble that causes the hair to fall 
out along mane and on belly. Affected 
areas are constantly growing larger in 
spite of the fact that ordinary reme- 
dies have been used. The following 
prescription will usually cure, if ap- 
plied according to directions: Creo- 
lin one ounce, oil of tar one ounce, 
flowers of sulphur one ounce, lard or 
vaseline eight ounces. Mix well to- 


gether and rub in thoroughly every 
three days, after washing affected 
parts with strong soap suds and 


scrubbing brush. Four or five appli- 
cations should cure. In case cure is 
not complete repeat as above, 





Just now everybody is busy. It is 
the sweat time of the farmer. But 
I doubt if there is 
a happier period 
of the year than 
that of mid- 
summer. Some- 
how, when my 
reminiscent moods 
come on, corn cul- 
tivation, wheat 
harvest and hay- 
ing stand out not 
only as the most 
striking, but at 
the same time 
as the happiest of 
al. While the 
farm, pictured 
and activity of 
us, there ap- 
geod, fresh 





rush 
before 
it the 
vegetables, the first fruits of the or- 


with the 
summer , is 
pears along with 


chard, the fresh air through open 
doors and windows, and an abundance 
of vigor, health and cheer. How few, 
after all, enjoy these blessings out- 
side of those living in farm homes? 
Who indeed is so well blessed? This 
thought was driven home to me the 
other day as I edged my way along 
through the crowds of a city street 
alive with masses of people rushing 
here and there performing the ordi- 
nary grind of city life. Years ago 
when a mere boy I longed to be a part 
of the city throng. A bit of experi- 
ence has been enough. Could you see 
the homes in which the people live 
in our large cities, the small rooms, 
the houses with neither porches, grass 
nor trees; could you see the limited 
food they enjoy, and that old and in- 
sipid before it reaches their homes; 
could you see the sweat boxes, the 
rooms and offices in which these peo- 
ple work; could you see these and 
know some of the hardships the people 


endure, then I think you would appre- 
ciate more than you do the hundreds 
of blessings that country life so boun- 
teously gives. 

So at this moment I am thinking 
things 


of the good, wholesome that 
those only in the 
country know 
and enjoy. Even 
in the old days 
the farm was the 
best; even before 
telephones, books 
and papers 
lighting, heating 
and water sys- 
tems and all of 
the other mod- 
ern conven- 4 
lences now s0 : 
abundantly enjoyed had found their 
way to the country. And other use- 
ful conveniences will be added to the 
list in time. I know full well that 
these things come slowly. Not every 
country home possesses them as yet. 
In time, however, they will be as 
fixed in farm life as horses, carriages 
or farm tools and machines. For 
these things, you know, did not find 
favor on first acquaintance. When 
the mowing machine was first tried, 
the laborers left the field in anger, 
because they felt the opportunity of 
earning a living had been taken from 
them. The first threshing machine 
almost caused a riot; early carriages 
were resented and those who bought 
them were judged foolish and extrav- 





agant. So, too, other labor-saving 
machines found but little favor at 
first. It has been so with every new 
implement, with every new method, 


with every additional step of progress. 

I feel, however, that if a thing is 
good for other classes, it is not too 
good for country people; hence I wel- 
come any movement that improves, 
builds up and enriches farm life. Many 
of the improvements are inex- 
pensive; at odd times they can be 
installed in house or barn by 
the farmer himself; others can be 
added from time to time as me-ev is 
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available, or as the time is propitious. 
Once a good farm is secured and the 
debts all paid, it is then right and 
proper to finish the plant and to 
round out the things that make life 
full and complete. Too many farm- 
ers have land fever. They buy land, 
then more land. They increase their 
acres, but fail to grow and develop 
themselves; they become slaves to the 
soil. 

An Ohio farmer died last summer. 


I had known him since a boy. He 
was rated as a wealthy man. Meas- 
ured by acres he was rich, for his 


noldings in farm lands’ were greater 
than any oiher man in the community, 


yet his house was not a home. His 
children were uneducated, his own 
life a mistake. He had money, but 
that was all. Adjoining this man 
lived a neighbor. By his own labor 
this neighbor secured a small farm, 


50 acres only. Through skillful man- 
agement he° made a splendid living 
and cleared something each year to 
boot. Instead of buying more land 
he used his savings in line of a more 
complete and better living. He edu- 
cated his children; he enjoyed the 
constant inspiration of books, papers 
and magazines, and each year, while 
his net earnings were small, they 
amounted to something. These were 
used for improving the home and the 
farm. As he was able he installed a 
water supply plant for the barn and 


house, including a bathroom and 
kitchen conveniences. In time this 
was followed by an up-to-date light- 


ing plant; then a heating plant. His 
yard jhas been all along tastily kept 
and’ flowers and shrubs adorn it. 
Just recently he told me that he is 
now planning to use the farm savings 
in the purchase of an automobile. 

Now, which of these two men has 
lived best? Which of the two is the 
greatest inspiration to the world? 
After the name of which should the 
word success be written? Their lives 
contain a lesson never to be forgot- 
ten; and I shall early teach it to my 
own boy and girl. 


Gilt-Edge Farm Butter 


D. H. WATTS, PENNSYLVANIA 








Good butter is not the product of 
chance or of magical touch at some 
one point in the manipulation of the 
cream, but is the result of, at least, 
a fair understanding of latitude and 
longitude in the essentials in the art 
of butter making. The successful one 
is prompt to a minute in each step in 
handling the cream. He has estab- 
lished his knowledge by tracing from 
cause to effect and vice versa; he 
knows that overripe cream and tong 
lapse of time between churnings is 
the direct cause of much bad butter, 
and has created the need of the reno- 
vating establishments. The next new 
wrinkle will be disinfecting shops. 

We started out with an ideal print 
for a special market, at a premium 
price. Our first concern was to start 
With good cows. Our next to provide 
a clean, sanitary stable, with gutters 


where absorbents were constantly 
used. We also used stalls that could 
be readily adjusted so as to prevent 


us suffering with the armor flanked 
cow. I have firmly believed that our 
stables and dairy rooms should peri- 
Odically be inspected, for all have too 
much confidence in the efficacy of that 
little delusion, the strainer. “Sam” 
Jones must have meant the careless 
dairyman when he said: “Dirt, debt 
and the devil,” is what ails us, for 
that is the trinity that shadows him. 
Necessary Equipment 

Our equipment consists of a 4-horse 
Power stationary engine, cream sep- 
arator, churn, butter worker, a one- 
pound printer, two shipping boxes, 
and a little weighing scale. These are 
all essentials except the engine. In 
our case the engine is a grand affair, 
but cannot take space here to dwell 
on it. The centrifugal cream sep- 
arator is the costliest piece, and the 
saat one we would part with, because 
. vith it we get practically all the but- 
ter fat. We do not feed fat worth 25 
cents a pound to 5-cent-a-pound calves 
when we can get feed at less than 2 





mands of the growing animals. Then 
we are sure to get uniformly better 
texture and flavor in the butter. 

After skimming, the cream is cooled 
down to avoid bacterial action and 
souring; each skimming thus being 
cooled before being added to the 
gathering churning. Our cream ves- 
sel is held in a little home-made con- 
crete vat in a little room with insu- 
lated walls, in one corner of our dairy 
room, the vat being supplied with 
water and ice in warm weather. When 
ready to churn we add a quart or two 
of buttermilk held in the cooler since 
the last churning, stir thoroughly, and 
then place the cream vessel in a 
warm water tank or barrel where the 
teinperature is raised to 75 to 80 de- 
grees, where it is held and occasion- 
ally 
and begins to have a glossy appear- 
ance. Then we gradually cool down to 
churning temperature, 58 to 68 de- 
grees. 

As to bad flavor resulting from the 
use of buttermilk as a starter, we are 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


cents a pound that will meet the de- | 





ee 


stirred until it is slightly acid 


safe if the cream of each churning is | 
churned in season and the starter held | 


in the cooler till wanted. If from any 
cause a churning is much off in fla- 
vor we would not use the buttermilk 
of this one for a ferment, but would 
make one of skim milk. The com- 
mercial starter is good, but is not an 
essential, 

Warm cream and speedy churning 
are fatal to fancy butter. Many con- 
ditions combine to influence the time 
necessary to churn. To get good re- 
sults it usually requires 20 to 30 min- 
utes. We stop the churn when the 
butter is in small granules, draw off 
the buttermilk, and rinse the butter 
with clean water of about the same 
temperature as the contents of the 
churn. Usually one water is sufficient. 
The butter is weighed and thrown on 
worker, where we apply three-fourths 
of an ounce of salt to each pound of 
butter and work until the salt is well 
incorporated with the butter and the 
brine eliminated. 

Now we reach for the press or 
printer and proceed to cut out bricks 
as the housewife cuts cookies. Each 
print bears the initials D. H. W., and 
is placed on parchment paper, folded 
up and placed in a shipping box, when 
the box is stored In the cooler to 
await shipment. We use a little veg- 
etable coloring in the winter, about a 
teaspoonful to 30 pounds of butter. It 
is a bad mistake to color heavily, till 
the yellow blends toward red. The 
salt should be crystal, and dissolve 
without leaving a sediment or colored 
water. 

While butter sold on the general 
market as creamery prints has a bet- 
ter reputation than dairy butter and 
brings 25% more money, the dairy- 
man or farmer with a little herd well 
kept, the milk and cream properly 
handled, all the conditions under his 
own supervision, should easily excel 
the creamery product from numerous 
herds and stables. 





In this land of sky there is consid- 
erable demand for dairy products and 
meat. The present immediate local 
supply is far less than the demand, 
and large importations are necessary. 
Still these products might be profit- 
ably made in the valleys and slopes 
of the Blue Ridge. It is altogether 
likely that the demand will increase, 
and that there will be a still more 
insistent call for better butter, cheese 
and beef, because -of the influx of 
tourists and people who have their 
country homes in the mountains. No 
part of the republic seems to offer a 
more promising market for these 
farm products.—[J. N. Ingram, Ca- 
barrus County, N C. , 
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The Aristocrat of Moderate 
Priced 


















We are often asked the reason for the 
great success of the 


Rhint Wishes Mipencierd anne 
perme it — aneniei Separators 


U.S. Cream Separators are made of the best material,are most 
thorough in skimming and most durable in Wearing qualities. 

Every UNITED STATES owsger will stand beck of these facts. 

In every line there is one best. Why? Because that one is the standard. 
So it is with Cream pny the United States is the Standard Cream Separa- 
tor. Many thousands being operated in all dairy sections have established 
its value. 

Promises 








There sre cream separator manufacturers 
that promise great things—on paper—but in actual daily use their 
machines cannot fulfill their gaxing claims. 

When some glib salesman claims he has something e 
United States, make him show you pas. Tt is one th 
a claim and another thing to prove it. 

The United States has the proof. For it Holds the 
World’s Record for closest skimming in fifty consecutive 
runs, covering one month, at the Pan-American Exposition 
from the milk of ten different breeds of cows, a 
record never having been equalled. 

Before you decide examine the United States care- 
fully. Ask any of the thousands of satisfied users 
and get their verdict, then have a United States 
selling agent place a United States in your dairyon 
free tria and it will prove all claims. 

In the meanwhile send for illustrated Catalogue No. 6 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Wi 
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Top-Notch Summer 
Milk Production! 


In a warning to dairymen, Prof. H. E. Van Norman, head of 
the Dept. of Dairying Husbandry of the Penna. State Coll 
Schooi of iculture, says that the policy of growing all t 
forage and feed on the farm is wasteful, even though it Proand 
not cost actual cash to maintain the dairy herd. 

The professor is right. You can not get a full milk yield 
without protein, Summer or Winter-time. And no matter how 
succulent and juicy your meadow grass, it does not contain the 
proper amount of protein. 


Buffalo Gluten Feed 


is very high in protein, in its most digestible form. If 
want to keep your Summer milk production at top-notch, 
Buffalo Gluten fed together with your meadow feed is the best 
and most economical ration you can use. It can be fed con- 
tinuously with a larger flow of 
milk than any other feed. 

What Buffalo Gluten Feed 
will do in the way of making 
milk is no theory. We have 
stacks of letters from farmers 
and dairymen all over the coua- 
try—some of them have used 
Buffalo Gluten Feed 25 years— 
telling of the wonderful results 
and increased profits they have 
obtained and are obtaining. 

Leave an order with your ~ 
feed man or write us. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
New York City 
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True Home Betterment 





“All the comforts of home.” This 
phrase is more far-reaching than at 
first appears. It means the right 
spirit within the home—good ration, 
good health, happiness, love, service. 
The house and its furnishings do not 
constitute home. Many a_million- 
aire’s palatial establishment, equipped 
with every possible convenience, may 
not be as homelike as the homestead 
of even the poorest farmer, whose 
home is sweetened by affection and 
contentment that are strangers to the 
palace. * 

The true home is characterized b) 
that intangible, immaterial, spiritual 
thing called “the home atmosphere.” 
This spirit is the vital thing in home 
Jife, as it is in the life of the inidi- 
widual. 

Happiness is a matter of heart anc 
of mind rather than of wealth or cul- 
ture. The affection, confidence and 
helpfulness that create the ideal at- 
mosphere in the home of many a poor 
or uneducated family are more real 
than all the gold in the world. You 
cannot buy it with money, or lands, 
or property, or education—love can- 
mot be weighed or measured. The 
spirit of the home, like other spirit- 
ual attributes, is the real thing. 

If you have not this right spirit in 
your ‘home, strive for it until you get 
ft. It is to be won by kindness, serv- 
fice, thoughtfulness, sympathy, affec- 

ion, all those little acts and graces 
mhich beget love and stimulate happy 
content. 

But vital as is this spirit of the 
thome, how important it is also that 
the home be equipped with material 
comforts, so far as possible. Many a 
man has a full line of machinery to 
fighten his farm work, wh» through 
carelessness, ignorance, selfishness or 
®rutalitvy has not provided labor-sav- 


‘ zenship results, 





ing facilities for the house. Except 
in the comparatively rare instances of 
real misfortune there is little excuse 
for any farm home to be ill-equipped. 
This life is just what we make it. 
And so much of this life is spent in 
the home, that it behooves both the 
old folks and the younger members 
to do all they can to make the home 
a thing of Beauty and a joy forever. 

Nowadays the best is none_ too 
good for the up-to-date farmer, and 
for each member of his family. In 
these years of good prices for farm 
products the average farmer is 
wealthy compared to his predecessors. 
He has the means, the disposition and 
the culture to want and to enjoy ths 
good things of life. 

This better living on the farm is 
the best and most practical form of 
patriotism, hence it is that we cele- 
brate the nation’s patriotic holiday 
July 4, with this Home Betterment 
Number. For patriotism begins at 
home, just as character, charity, 
thrift, and other features begin at 
home. 

Therefore, let us make the farra 
home the best home, just as we are 
going to make the rural school the 
best school, and the rural home will 
in time be equipped with every mate- 
rial convenience—running water, hdt 
and cold, modern cook stoves, a 
kitchen cabinet, all the little conven- 
iences for saving steps and making 
work easier; a bathroom and toilet, 
heat and ventilation; a good system of 
lighting; clean and sanitary wall cov- 
erings; plants and flowers; pictures 
and books; screens in doors and win- 
dows; an outdoor kitchen and dining 
room rigged up on the porch, insur- 
ance against the typhoid fly; plenty 
of sun and air to protect against 
tuberculosis; machines for washing 
dishes and clothes; cold storage, and 
facilities for making Ice cream or cold 
beverages; a lawn mower, a garden 
for fruits, vegetables and flowers. An 
up-to-date homestead has all of these 
things and more. Most of the farm 
homes have some of them, every 
farm home is a market for some of 
these things or similar devices. 

It is astonishing how much a few 
dollars and a little gumption, taste 
and judgment will accomplish in thus 
making the home and its surround- 
ings not only more beautiful, but 
easier to live in. This means to im- 
prove the health, vigor and spirits of 
each member of the family, and this 
in turn means more capacity in each 


individual, which results in better 
farming, better profits. 
Thus, home betterment pays finan- 


cially as well as profiting body, mind 
and soul. It speaks prosperity in the 
largest and best sense. 3etter citi- 
thus is home better- 
ment the best patriotism. 

We are sure each and every one of 
our readers will not only agree with 
this editorial, but will be intensely in- 
terested in the varied articles and 
suggestions afforded by our Home 
Betterment Number. We shall also be 
glad to hear from each and all of 
you as to how you improved your 
home‘ and made it minister to the 
material advantage of your folks, as 
well as to their happiness and spir- 
itual- welfare. 





Improvement in Farm Life 


Now is the time to live. By the 
word “live’ we do not mean that 
sham called living, which is mere ex- 
istence. Not at all! We mean that 
keen appreciation of all that is. good 
and beautiful and ennobling, which 
depends on activity of thought in 
right directions, and that is mani- 
fested in improved conditions of daily 
life. Right living is inseparable Srom 
right thinking. 

No one has such unhampered op- 
portunity for right thinking and liv- 
ing as the farmer. And no one is be- 
coming awake to this faet so much as 
the farmer himself. Removed from 
the artificialities of existence and in 
intimate daily touch with the natural 
as well as the necessary he may en- 
joy practically all the comforts of 
urban living without being forced to 
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forego the characteristic 
and privileges of his calling. 
Now is the time to enjoy all things 
richly. And royally the right think- 
ing. farmer is learning to live. From 
coast to coast the ring of the tele- 
phone bell is becoming as familiar as 
the cackle of the hen; from Canada 
to the Gulf of Mexico acetylene, elec- 
tric and other improved methods of 
lighting are steadily replacing the 
sputtering, smoking, reeking lamps; 
from fall to spring fewer farmers are 
roasting on one side and shivering on 
the other because steam, hot water 
a furnace has replaced the dirty, an- 
noying stoves; every day farmers’ 
wives, an increasing army, are ceas- 


pleasures 


ing to be drawers and carriers of 
water, because water systems have 
been installed in the homes; and 


every year a larger number of farm 
families laud the prais.3; of sanitary 
methods of sewage disposal. 

All this and very much more goes 
to show that the American farmer is 
enjoying the fruits of right thinking. 
For who will deny that it is right to 
be happy and comfortable? We con- 
gratulate him on his progress in these 
directions. Countless farm houses 
have become farm homes through the 
adoption of better modes of living 
and are setting an example for good 
that is ennobling farm life and man- 
hood and womanhood. 


Guerrilla Warfare 





The federal oleo law and its at- 
tendant protection of dairy interests 
are in grave peril. Secret plans of the 
oleo people in conjunction with some 
of the officials in Washington have 
within the past few days come into 
the open, and it now looks like an 
attack sooner or later on the law is in- 
evitable. According to reliable reports 
the treasury department at Washing- 
ton, never particularly friendly to the 
oleo law now in force, has been 
prompted to frame an amendment to 
be attached to the pending tariff bill 
in the senate. This provides for do- 
ing away with the present tax of 10 
cents a@ pound on colored oleo, and 
making a flat rate of 2 cents on all 
oleo colored or uncolored; this to be 
sold over the counter only in one, two, 
three and five-pound packages bearing 
internal revenue stamps as a seal. It 
is possible this may be only a feeler, 
pending the introduction of a meas- 
ure of this sort in the next congress 
in December. 

The specious plea is made that such 
law would prevent illegal sale of 
oleo, and at the same time greatly in- 
crease treasury receipts. But there 
would be absolutely no protection to 
innocent consumers in hotels, restau- 
rants, dining cars, steamships, etc, 
who want butter and not tallow and 
cottonseed oil—wholesome though 
these may be. The form of attack re- 
minds one of the guerrilla days of the 
"60's. It is not fair and above board. 
Friends of the dairy interests have 
hastily arisen to the occasion, and are 
endeavoring to prevent this proposed 
amendment becoming part of the 
tariff bill. Every honest mind will 
see that the measure affords little or 
no protection to dairymen in the sale 
of their product. Farmers every- 
where favorable to dairy interests and 
to integrity in food products are urged 
to at once communicate with their 
representatives and senators in Wash- 
ington, protesting against this unfair 
measure. It is not yet too late to 
demonstrate to the law makers that 
dairy interests will not stand for any 
such treatment. 





Commuaitg Advance 


To make the community better is a 
lofty aim. It means much for agri- 
culture as a whole, and for each indi- 
vidual farm in particular. But this 


advance or improvement must, from . 


its very nature, be built upon com- 
munity service. The individual must 
serve the community in order that 
the community may be made better. 
The spirit of this movement is very 
active; it has been at work for a long 














time. Its evidences are noted in the 
comfortable farm homes, the neater 
roadsides, the tasty rural yards, the 
convenient modes of travel, the bet- 
ter educational facilities, the many 
orgunizations in which rural folk are 
working, and scores of other chan- 
nels in which progress is manifest. 

This service will continue to oper- 
ate in sympathy with the community 
good. Indeed, the advance of the 
past is but a mild indication of what 
that of the future will be. Money 
making and money saving will give 
way to money spending. Not money 
spending in a reckless or selfish fash- 
ion, nor yet even in way of more land 
or stock simply for increased holding; 
but the spirit of future expenditures 
will be in line of the physical com- 
forts, the family needs and luxuries, 
and enrichment of country life. 

As a result, farms will be made to 
yield well that the homes may be im- 
proved; less hours will be devoted to 
manual toil that more may be given 
to thinking and reading and study- 
ing; small farms well-managed will 
be more appreciated than large ones 
indifferently tilled and unwisely man- 
aged. This ‘change of outlook will 
contribute to the profit of the indi- 
vidual and to the community. 

All this suggests the power of the 
individual in community advance 
There is indeed no limit to what each 


farmer may do for the common 
cause, Every fence now improved 
leads to improvement in another, 


every ugly advertising sign removed 
causes many more to mect the same 
fate, every farm home when installed 
with modern lights, heat and water 
systems, gives acceleration to the 
movement of more comfort and satis- 
faction and enrichment of life. So ia 
every direction; let the least bit of 
advance ‘be made and the neighbors 
will observe, the community profit. 





Not every man who lives in the 
country can have a showy or costly 


home; nor does he 
Neat Want such. But as 
Farm Homes long as flowers and 


, .Vines and trees grow 
any man who wishes can have 
an inviting-looking house. Not 
every woman can have ai lux- 
uriantly furnished home, but any 
woman who is willing to take 
a little trouble can have a cozy, taste- 
fully furnished house and a home 
fitted with the modern conveniences 
that diminish household drudgery. 
These improvements come with little 
effort and small cost, with only 
thoughtful planning back of them. 
Who shall withhold this method of 
home betterment? This great power 
is in your hands. Who shall hinder 
you from using it? 

“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our 


Stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are under- 
gs.” 





The bump of perceptiveness, phre- 
nologists say, is capable of being de- 


veloped. In a highly de- 
Detectives’ veloped state, as in a 
Eyes good detective, the fac- 


ulty of perception gives 
the possessor the ability to see every 
detail at a glance. There is one 
important detail on this page; have 
your detective eyes caught it? It is 
our guarantee. 


Just Like Other Folks—I am of the 
opinion that where goods are packed 
in good, sound packages, each pack- 
age properly marked, giving number 
of package and weight of each ship- 
ment, and delivered at the point of 
shipment in time to give the agent a 
chance to bill, etc, the railroad and 
express companies will do their part. 
We find railroad and express officials 
are just like other people; a thank 
you will get a whole lot more out of 
them than a damn you.—[E. P. Co- 
hill, Hancock County, Md. 








In Delivering Cream to the station 
or creamery it should be covered with 
a wet blanket in summer to prevent 
lreating and a dry blanket in winter 
to prevent freezing. 
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Blocking Tariff Reduction 


The injection of Pres Taft’s special 
message on taxing the income of cor- 


porations has served to prolong the 
tariff agony at Washington. The sen- 
ate has handled almost all the sched- 


ule in the Aldrich tariff bill but the 
corporation tax amendment, and that 
will: probably consume some days of 


debate. After the senate finally votes 
on the bill, it must then go to con- 
ference with the house for adjust- 
ment of differences before it is put 
upon its ‘final passage. An effort is 
being made in the senate to secure 
cotton bagging and binding twine on 
the free list. Due to strong pressure, 
sulphate of ammonia, much used in 
commercial fertilizer, has been placed 
on the free list in the senate bill. 
One of the features of the tariff pro- 
ceedings in the senate is the occasional 
appearance of Senator Bailey as lead- 
er of a group of democrats that vote 
against the majority: of their party 
and against the downward revisionists 


of the republican party to carry 
through some Aldrich schedule. The 
house put coal on the free list’ The 
finance committee of the senate of 
which Aldrich is chairman, reported 
a reduction from the present rate of 
67 cents a ton to 60 cents a ton. Sena- 
tor McCumber for the western revi- 
sionists offered the motion to make the 


duty 40 cents a ton. This wou'd have 
prevailed if ten democrats under the 
leadership of Senator Bailey had not 
voted against it. 

The senate has voted to sustain Al- 
darich in the duty of 15% on raw hides, 
which were put on the free list by the 
house. Western senators in behalf of 
the cattlemen strongly urged the pro- 
tection proposed, but divided without 
regard for — st lines. Even a major- 
ity of the New England sen&ators voted 
for the duty, but the high tariff sena- 
tors, Lodge and Crane of Massachu- 
setts, in obedience to the wishes of 
the Massachusetts shoe manufactur- 
ers, and Senator Page of Vermont, 
who has made a large fortune in green 
calf: skins, voted against a duty on 
hides. 

The president has the promise of 
the leaders in congress that his pro- 
posed corporation tax shall go through 
at this season. There has been a dis- 
position to postpone this matter until 
next winter. 


Absolute Prohibition in Kansas 





A new law in Kansas is intended to | a 


THIS $5000. DAN PATCH STALLION FREE 


old 
the 


absolute. The 
gave druggists 


make prohibition 
prohibition law 
right to sell liquor for medicinal, me- 
chanical and scientific purposes. Now, 
druggists may not sell‘ liquor even up- 
on a physician’s prescription. The dis- 
play of alcohol or liquor upon the 
shelves of the drug store is regarded 
as prima facie evidence that it is be- 
ing kept for unlawful sale and the 
druggist is liable to arrest. 

Under the new law,. also, it 
by the attorney-general that 
cannot drink liquor in a clubhouse, It 
is unlawful to drink liquor publicly on 
passenger trains in. Kansas. Some 
lawyers claim that the .law is uncon- 
stitutional and it will be tested in the 
courts at an early date. 


is held 
a man 





Steering Aliens to the Farms 


The department of commerce and 
labor has made plans for distributing 
immigrants among the farms of the 
country. Terrance V. Powderly, chief 
of the division of information of the 
immigration bureau, is. sending. cir- 
cular letters to governors of states and 
territories, asking them for informa- 
tion regarding resources, products and 
characteristics of the states and terri- 
tories and their labor needs. The in- 
formation will be supplied to the im- 
migrants who desire it and in cases 
where money has been furnished to 
pay transportation of aliens desiring 
Situations, a railroad ticket will be 





bought and he will be placed upon a 
train or boat with full directions how 
to proceed. This is the practical meth- | 
od being adopted to help immigrants | 
and to supply labor for the farms. 

During the last year the division of 
information under Mr Powderly sent 








over 4000 persons to jobs in various 
states. Of these over 2000 were sent 
to farms; many have gone to work in 
mines, factories, and upon streets and 
railroads. Farmers, especially in the 
middle west, have been appealing to 
the secretary of agriculture for farm 
help. 








Briefly Told 


A serious street railway strike was 
inaugurated at Pittsburg last Sunday. 


A gas explosion in the Lackawanna 
coal mine No 4 at Wehrun, Pa, re- 
sulted in the death of 17 miners and 
16 were injured. 





A princess has been born to King 
Alphonso and Queen Victoria of Spain. 
They have two princes, one a year old 
and another two years old. 


The steel mills of Pennsylvania 
have many of them raised wages 10% 
This is a restoration of the oli wage 
schedule, which was reduced during 
the business depression, 


The government estimates of popu- 
lation in western Canada give Mani- 
toba 500,000, Saskatchewan 350,000, 
and Alberta 275,000. This is an in- 
crease of 300,000 in three years. 


Fifty battle ships and torpedo boats 


are assembling at Hampton Roads, 
Va, to take part in summer naval 
practice. Later in summer the 
vessels will move to New England 
waters, 


A transcontinental automobile race 
has just occurred between New York 
and Seattle. The time was 22 days 
and 55 minutes. The winning car was 
delayed by deep snow in Snoqualmie 
Pass through the Cascade mountains. 





The intense heat wave covering 
most of the eastern states last week 
has been partially lifted, after causing 


many prostrations and a considerable 
number of deaths, mostly in the big 
cities. The total death list is esti- 


mated at nearly 100. 

The war department intends to save 
$192,800 in the next three years by 
changing the cloth of the fatigue uni- 
form or working clothes of the United 
States army. The change will be 
from brown canvas to blue denim. The 
latter is said to be as durable and 
costs about one-fourth less. 


A notable celebration of historical 


value has been arranged for next 
week, July 4-9, recognizing the 300th 
anniversary of the discovery of Lake 


Champlain, A series of pageants held 


THE NEWS, OF THE DAY 


at various points on Lake Champlain 


will illustrate the struggles of the 
pioneers of 300 years ago. Interest 
will center at Ft Ticonderoga, Crown 


Pres Taft will 
honor at various 


Point and Plattsburg. 
be the guest of 
points. 


Further delay with attendant fatal- 
ity marks the effort of Walter Well- 
man to find the north pole by means 


of airship. At the Wellman camp, 
located last fall at Spitzbergen, the 
airship shed was destroyed by a heavy 
storm and the life of one of the 
watchmen was lost. Wellman says 
the destruction of the airship house 


will delay his start four to five weeks 
and may upset the plans for the 
season, 


Reports from British East 
show that Theodore Roosevelt and 
his son Kermit have had good luck 
shooting big game. Among the victims 
of the former president's rifle have 
been lions, rhindoceroses, hippopota- 
muses, giraffes, a python and various 
other creatures. Kermit has succeeded 
in killing the largest lion bagged by 
the party. Mr Roosevelt hopes soon to 
begin shooting elephants. Mrs Roose- 
velt and the three younger children, 
Ethel, Archie and Quentin have sailed 
from New York for Naples, and will 
pass the summer in Europe. They will 
return to America about November 1. 
Mr Roosevelt will not leave Africa 
until next spring. 
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Wilder Fruit Medals—One of the 
interesting features of the American 
pemological society meeting at St 
Catherines, Ont, in early September is 
the awarding of Wilder medals for 
meritorious horticultural exhibits. 
These exhibits are not in competition 
with each other. They cover the 
whole range of fruits and flowers. An 
exhibit showing financial results of or- 
chard management is just as eligible 
as an exhibit of hybrid fruits or seed- 
lings. Horticulturists are invited to 
make exhibits. Full information can 
be secured from Prof John Craig, sec- 
retary, at Ithaca. 


Home Surroundings—The environ- 
ments of your home may not be just 
what you would like, but there are few 
farms that cannot be made beautiful 
by the right application of labor and 
skill. Study your case and do the best 
you can with the means at your com- 
mand, and you will see how your 
home can be made attractive. Trees, 
vines and flowers can be made to 
work wonders.—[F. H. Dow, Steuhen 
County, N Y. 
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Simplest 
Gream Separator 


This picture shows the extreme simplicity, 
lightness and durability of the sanitary Shar- 
-_ Dairy Tubular Cream Separator bowl. 

asily washed thoroughly in three minutes, 
In the right hand is the bowl—as smooth inside 
asout, Onthe little finger isthe dividing wall, 
the only piece used inside the Dairy Tubular 
bowl. The other piece is the bowl bottom. 
Tubular Cream Separator sales exceed most, 
if not all, others combined. World's biggest 
separator factory. Branch factories in Can- 
ada and Germany. Write for Catalog No. 10. 























THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
West Chester, Pa. Chicago, Ill, 
Toronto, Can. San Francisco, Cal._ 
Winnipeg, Can. Portland, Ore? 
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Save one-third Your Time in delivering. You can make yout 
| trip in one-third less time, and deliver the milk to your cus 
} tomers in the morning when they want it, by using a Parson* 
Low Down wagon. You have to step only sixteen inches to 
get into one of these wagons. Think what this means when 
you have to make three hundred calls eve’ 
If you have never ui ne wagons and 
in end oat of & high wagon, you can a hardly reatire w i Try 
itend wo. THE PARSONS WAGON (0., Box 508, Kariville, N.Y 



























’ WIELD MAIL YOU J) FREE 
i> A LARGE, NEW, 6-COLOR PICTURE ‘or <I 


DAN PATCH 1:55 


DAN HAS PACED 73 MILES AVERAGING 1:59} 
4ddress M. W. SAVAGE, Owner 


Minneepolis, Minnesota 
Also sole owner of International Stock Food Co., 
International Stock Food Farm. 


Mall Me Free Coupon or Write Letter or Postal Today. 
acacia 


An Abselutety Free Hair Counting Contest Money 
Perehasing Considevetion ond Opes te any Farmer, ee 


Can you count the number of hairs drawn in a picture 
of **Forest Patch’ sired by Dan Patch. Write me for one 
of the Hew Ban Patch Pictures and I will also mail you a 
ie engraving of ‘‘Forest Patch'’ the Fine Registered 

tallion to be given away and ALSO Drawing 

te Counted and also stating easy conditions. 

_, stock owner will want to count the hairs on this 
Splendid §5000. Dan Patch Stallion because it means 
@ small fortune free for some one. I paid $60,000 for Dan 
Patch and have been offered $180,000. 

‘ou may secure this $5,000 Ban Patch Stallion 
Free, “Forest Patch” might make yous fortune of $25,008 te 
$56,000 as 2 great stock herse fer eny community. He is 2 stallion 
@ith great style and beautity contermetion. 

My new picture of Dan Patch 1:55, isthe Finest f& 
have ever gotten outforframing. It is 21 inches by 28 
inches, is printed in six brilliantcolors and is free of ad- 
Wertising. It gives his age and “ ofalithe fast miles 
Pe by Dan. Being made froma ed Photograph’* 

t shows Dan as lifelike as ifyou “a. on the track and q 
saw him give a marvelous and thrilling speed exhibi- ee 
tion. You oughtto have a fine picture of the King 
of all Harness Horse Creation and the Fastest Ka 
Harness Horse the world has ever seen. I wi 
Mail you one of these Large, Beautiful, Color- o. 
ed Pictures of Dan Patch 1:55 free with A. 
Postage Prepaid and full particulars con- , 4 
cerning my plan of Giving Away the / - 
above §5,000 Dan Patch Stallion J. a M. 
if you will simply write me, W. 
Give me the Live Steck Inform- 
ation by mailing Free Cou- 
pon or by wehing mea Let- 
ter or Postal Card today. Sf 
sa” vive 
o C3 





+ Patch aos 
Caternatiogal Steck’ 
Food Co. 


Minneapolis, Mina. | 


Please mail me, postage paid. 
one of the Beautiful Six 
Pictures ot Dan Patch 1:55, hereia 
Gescribed aud also full particulars of 
* your plan of giving away the $5,000.00 
Dan Patch Stallion. I have filed out the 
rs coupes with number of live stock ! owa 


Recciver enstiot Bos 


Petes Souvenir. 


ro 
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New York Edition 


Butter oul Cheese Contest 


The June contest in scoring butter 
and cheese held at the state college 
of agriculture of Cornell university 
last week was the best of the series. 
Many more entries were received in 
both butter and cheese competitions 
and the quality in each averaged 
higher than in any previous tests. 
The improvement in butter over the 
May test was very noticeable in many 
instances. Grassiness, weedy flavor 
and a few cases of mottled color were 
the most common defects in the test. 

It is noteworthy that in the butter 
work the moisture content was rather 
more uniform than formerly. Evi- 
dently makers are attending more 
strictly to their overrun. This is 
doubtless due largely to competition, 
but associated with butter control of 
the moisture is improvement in the 
quality also. Twenty-three of the 
contestants’ samples of butter scored 
90 or over. Frank Wright of Etna 
and Howard Bundy of Merridale 
scored $8; Howard Bundy of Law- 
renee seored 97.5; D. S. White of Cin- 
cinnatus and Albert Ryan of New 
Hope and C. A. Tarbell of Smithville 
Flats scored 96.5. 

In the cheese judging tem of the 
contestants ranked above 92%; P. L. 
Jones of Franklinville scored 96.75; 
Cc. R. Owens of Freedom 96.5; Ed- 
ward Miller of Constableville and A. 
F. Miller of West Leyden 96; W. H. 
Mann of Mt Morris 95, 











Orwell, Oswego Co—Owing to the 
cold, wet spring all crops are very 
late. Corn just ready to cultivate. 
Pastures good, meadows looking well. 
There will not be much fruit. Straw- 
berries will be plenty. Butter is 26c¢ 
p lb, eggs 22c, young pigs $3. Pork 
and beef cattle are scarce and high. 


Stockholm, St Lawrence Co—June 
has been cool. Crops just in, every- 
thing late. Meadows very poor. We 
have not lacked moisture, but white 
grubs are numerous and much grass 
winterkilled. Many are planting corn 
for fodder. The flow of milk is not up 
to normal,+ but butter brings a good 
price. May butter averaged 25c p lb 
and milk $1.02 at: Buckton creamery. 
Eggs are 21c. 


Sandy Hill, Washington Co—The 
weather has been wet and cold, and 
kept back the farm work. Grass is 
growing finely. Some old meadows 
are heavy and some are thin and 
light. Oats are looking fine. They 
y $14 to $15 p ton. Oat straw $7 
to 


Franklinville, Cattaraugus Co— 
irass is doing well, but haying will 
be late. Oats are showing the effects 
of wet. weather and the worms make 
them spotted. Farmers have just 
completed sowing their fodder corn. 
The apple trees are set full and the 
prospect for a full crop is good. Plums 
are weil filled. There is an increased 
acreage of potatoes and they are look- 
ing well. Potatoes 80c p bu, butter 27 
to 28c p lb, eggs 22c p doz, corn meal 
$1.55 p 100 Ibs, bran $1.50. 

McGraw, Cortland Co—The season 
is about 10 days later than usual. Hay 
will be a light crop. A large acreage 
of potatoes and cabbages has been 
planted. Fruit trees blossomed full 
and there is promise of a full crop. 


Feed of all kinds remains high. But- 
ter retails at 30c, and eggs sell 
for 22¢. 


Holstein Breeders Are Notified that 
the Jefferson Co Holstein-Friesian 
breeders’ club will hold a one-day 
meeting at the fair this fall. The ex- 
act day has not yet been set. Those 
interested should correspond with W. 
E. Mattison if Pierrepont Manor. 

Coila, Washington Co—The Parrish 
Bros are building another silo fur- 
nished by the Green Mountain Silo 
Co, Some potatoes being planted very 
late. Gorn making slow growth, on 
accoft of cold, wet weather. 


Violations of Agricultural Law— 


The state dept of agri during May 
made several cash settlements for vio- 


lations of the agri law, as follows: 
14 cases of adulterated milk, 8 at 
$100, 7 at $50, 3 at $70 and 1 at 
$127.75; 24 cases commercial ferti- 
lizers, 8S at $75, 4 at $150, 3 at $175, 
2 at $125, 3 at $165, 1 at $77.40; 


6 cases eoncentrated commercial feed- 
ing stuffs, 4 at = $2 at $50; 1 case 


oleo at $50, 1 violation of quarantine, 


$130.25; 3 cases bob veal, 1 at $500, 
1 at $50 and 1 at $75; one case of 
lard 50, one of vanilla $75, one of veg- 
etables 50, 2 of vinegar at $100 and 
$125, respectively. The dept has also 
done work in co-operation with fed- 
eral depts which have jurisdiction 
over state trade and the enforcement 
of internal revenue laws. One case 


last week was for selling butter oleo 
without the tax having been paid, The 
penalty was $500 fine and ten months 
in jail. 

Copenhagen, Lewis Co—Some farm- 
ers have finished spring work. The 
prospects for a hay crop are not en- 
couraging. The hot, dry weather last 
autumn killed out grass roots-to a 
considerable extent, while in some 
parts of this town the white grub is 
eating out the roots on both pasture 
and meadow lands. The cheese fac- 
tory here netted its patrons $1.11 p 
100 lbs of milk at its last sale. 


Laurens, Otsego Co—Farm work 
was kept back this spring by the 
heavy rains. Pears have not set well. 
Apples did not bloom and set very 
full. Plums and cherries bid fair to 
be a@ good crop. Meadows are thin. 
A large acreage of corn has been 
planted. Potatoes look well. Quite 
an acreage of buckwheat is sown. 
Butter brings 29c p lb, eggs 21c p doz. 

Planting Field Beans—About the 
usual acreage of field beans are re- 
ported in Wayne Co. C. L. P., writes 
“Season somewhat late, but promises 
for a good crop of field beans. Red 
kidney beans are the prevaling va- 
riety.” S. B. C., of Medina writes: 
“Planting of field beans will continue 
into July. Pea beans are the variety 
most in favor. Conditions are favor- 
able for a good crop.” 


Hop Markets Excited 


The boom movement in hops got 
another boost by alleged cable advices 
to dealers on the coast to the effect 
that vermin were increasing and 
honey dew had attacked the English 
crop. That the foreign market is 
stronger was confirmed by associated 
press reports which quoted Pacific 
coast hops in London 5 shillings higher 
than a week ago, the quotation being 
two pounds sterling and 8 shillings to 
three pounds sterling and 5 shillings 
p 112 lbs, equal to 10% @14c p Ib. 

Advices from Ore continue to put 
up a poor mouth about crop condi- 
tions. Bids for 1909 Ore hops are 13 
@14c p ib, with some reports of 1ldc 
bid. There is little business, however, 
since growers have higher ideas. Spot 
hops dre in demand and scarce; 1908 
hops are nominally 10c p lb on the 
coast. 

In Cal, 15c was paid for 400 to 500 
bales of 19098 Sonoma hops. One ten- 
tative bid of 20c for 1909 hops has 
greatly disturbed the market. New 
work state market lacks activity, but 
displays strength, Recently weather 
conditions have been favorable to the 
progress of the crop. 

Conditions in New York state are 
reported in the following extracts 
from communications to American 
Agriculturist: 

Hop plants came through winter in 
fine shape. Vines are looking fine. No 
disease or pests. Acreage a little 
smaller.—[M. D, O., Deansboro, N Y. 

Area 15% smaller than in 1908. 
Fruits wintered fairly well. Nothing 
worth mentioning set out. Vines held 
back by weather. We will have to 
have everything favorable to get 300,- 
000 bales in N Y state 1909 crop.—T{[S. 
P., Sharon Springs, N Y. 

Decrease in acreage cOmpared with 
1907 is 10 to 15%. Roots wintered the 
same as other years. Vines are healthy 
but less have appeared. Some yards 
on low lands may be destroyed. Much 
depends on weather. Muggy, sultry, 
Warm weather tends to increase ver- 
min and may destroy crop.—[J. S. H., 
Cobleskill, N Y. 

Large acreage plowed up. There 
was also a large perce ntage of missing 
hills and very few new vines set .out. 
Vines now are healthy but backward. 
Looks like a light crop of fine quality. 
[D. E. S., Cooperstown, N Y. 

My yard is the 








only one in this vi- 
cinity. I have 40 acres. Roots sur- 
vive the winter well, with few miss- 
ing hills. New roots making a good 
start. No disease. Prospect never 
better.—[H. D. N., Norwich, N ¥. 
Hop roots stood the winter fairly 
well. I had two missing hills, Other 
years about the same. Acreage a lit- 
tle smaller this year. Vines are in vig- 
orous and healthy condition with no 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


Improvements 
Yield will be 
F., Oris- 


disease whatsoever. 
shown in last few days. 
better than last year.—[A, 
kany Falis, N Y. 

There were a great many missing 
hills, but the vines are growing nicely. 
Acreage about 15 or 20% less than last 
year. Contracts made for 20 cents for 
eevee crop.—|[F. B. G., Morris- 
ville, N Y. 

Area smaller than last year and 
many missing hills this spring. New 
roots started well except in some in- 
stances where grapes are doing con- 
siderable damage. Honey dew has 
made its appearance and some vines 
are troubled with lice and pests.—[{J. 
H. M., Central Bridge, N Y. 

Area 20% less than in 1908. Con- 
siderable loss from winter killing. 
Vines are healthy and free from dis- 
ease and vermin, but backward. Acre- 
age is yearly growing less.—[E. &., 
Worcester, N Y. 


New York Cheese Markets 


At Utica, June 28—The hot weather 
and occasional showers have improved 
pasture conditions. The yield of milk 
continues to shrink. The tone of the 
cheese market was again firm, with 
prices about the same as last week. 
Sales comprised 3600 bxs; large col- 
ored 12% @12%c, large white 124@ 
12%c, small colored 12%,@13c, with 
some specials at 13%c; small white 
121%,@12%c. Sales of 292 packages 
of butter at 26@27c. 

At Canton, June 28—Sales com- 
prised 2100 bxs cheese at 13c p Ib “~ 
1500 tubs of butter at 25%¢.—[A 
Martyn, 


At Watertown, June 28—Market ac- 


tive and firm. Sales were as follows: 
Large white, 4 bxs at 13@13%c; large 
colored, 1750 bxs at 13@13%c; small 











white, 825 bxs at 13%c; white twins 

1840 bxs at 13@13%c; colored twins, 

2875 bxs at 13@13%c; daisy twins, 

1910 bxs at 138% @13%c; total sales, 

9725 bxs. 

The Eastern Live Stock Markets 
Monday, June 28, 1909. 


At New York, last week steers sold 
off 10c on Wednesday, with a slow 
trade, but closed firm to a shade high- 
er for good and choice dry-fed; slow 
for common and medium grass-fed. 
Bulls on light receipts held up firm, 
closing higher for bologna stock. To- 
day there were 32. cars of cattle and 
6450 calves on sale. Steers, averaging 
1060 to 1524 Ibs, sold at $5.50@7.40 p 
100 Ibs, including 6 cars of Pa, 1193 to 
1324 lbs 3.25@7.40, 13 cars of Va, 1058 
to 1419 Ibs, 3.60@6.75, 2 cars of O, 1221 
to 1825 lbs, 6.15@6.75, % car N ¥ 
state steers, 1060 Ibs, 5.50. Bulls sold 
at 3@ 4.60, cows 2.15@4. 1, veals 5.50 
@8.25, one bunch at 8.50, “throwouts” 
4.50@5, buttermilks 4@4.25. 

Sheep continued in moderate re- 
ceipt last week, and ruled steady to 
the close. Today there were 53 cars 
of stock offered. Sheep were about 
steady, but slow for coarse and heavy- 
weight stock; good and choice lambs 
were rated steady; the under grades 
slow to 25c lower. About 2 cars un- 
sold. Common to choice sheep sold 
at $3@4.25 p 100 Ibs, culls 2.50, com- 
mon to choice lambs 7@9.25; bulk of 
sales 8@9; a few N Y state culls 5.50 
@6.50. Pa lambs sold at 8; a few 
N Y state 8.50; Va and Ky at the 
whole range. 

Hogs held up steady until last 
Wednesday, when prices fell off 10c; 
there was a downward tendency in 
prices until Friday; closed higher Sat- 
urday. Today there were 350 hogs on 
sale. Market was strong in Buffalo 
and western advices. Light to heavy 
hogs were *quoted at $7.90@8.25 p 
100 Ibs. 

The Horse Market 

Notwithstanding the warm weather, 
business was fairly active in the lo- 
cal marts last week. Business chunks 
weighing from 1100 to 1300 Ibs were 
the best sellers; heavy drafters a trifle 
slow, driving and saddle horses in 
very fair demand and steady. - Heavy 
drafters are quoted at $300@350 p 
head, chunks 225@200, second-hand- 
ers 100@250. 

At Buffalo, June 28—Cattle market 
opened strong today, with sonstete of 
165 head. Prime steers 87@7.25 p 100 
Ibs, good to choice 6.35@6.90, ‘heifers 
5.80@6.10. Calves 7.50@8.50. Sheep 
receipts 10 head; top lambs 8.50, 
wethers 5.25@5.50, ewes 4@4.50. Hog 


receipts oe cars; medium to heavy 8.30 
@8. 40, Yorkers, light to best, 7.75@ 
vies 7.50. rouzhs 6.90@7.10. 


8.2 20. 








Cigar Leaf Tax and Crop Talk 


Leaf tobacco interests received a 
severe jolt from Pres Taft recently 
in the form of a letter to Marcus L. 
Floyd, head of a large shade-grown 
tobacco plantation at Tariffville, Ct. 
Just when the growers and the to- 
bacco trade in general were rejoicing 
over the senate victory in cutting 
down the quantity of tobacco to be 
admitted free of duty from the Phil- 
ippines, Taft's letter was made public. 
It is virtually a threat that the victory 
in the senate will be set aside when 
the tariff bill is taken up in confer- 
ence, where the measure will finally 
be formulated. Mr Floyd writes in 
part to the president as follows 

“In all my talks with senators and 
congressmen, when I would ask them 
why they favored such a bill, the an- 
swer in every case was: ‘Well, the 
administration wants it, and it seems 
to be a special desire of Mr Taft's.’ 
Opinion has been so strong, and the 
reasons of the opinion so logical that 
they have been forced by their sense 
of right and justice to continually 
recede, until the bill now stands 300,- 
000 Ibs of unstemmed wrappers, 1,- 
000,000 Ibs fillers and 70,000,000 cigars, 
@ mere fragment of the original bill. 
Mr President, this, it seems to me, 
shows clearly that the United States 
senate is trying to serve two masters, 
the people and the president. Sir, is 
it not fitting that you should now 
withdraw your support of this bfll 
and so inform congress?” 

To this appeal Pres Taft wrote as 
follows: 

“I do not agree with you in the 
slightest with reference to the Phil- 
ippine bill, and shall continue to do 
everything I can not only to secure 
the passage of the act, but to secure 
the restoration of the amount of 
tobacco and cigars which are in the 
section as originally introduced. It 
is a matter to which I have given @ 
great deal of consideration, and. in 
respect to which my opinions are 
fixed.” 

Reports from the sections in which 
the new tobacco crop has been trans- 
planted are generally favorable. 
Ohio and Pa are putting the fin- 
ishing touches on the transplanting. 
New York transplanting was just un- 
der way the last week in June. In 
the Ct valley transplanting has been 
completed, and the crop is progressing 
well. In Wis transplanting was com- 
pleted ten days late. 

The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange price 
continues at 24%c a quart to the ship- 
per in the 26-c zone. It is expected, 
however, that the price will be in- 
creased to 2%c at the Tuesday meet- 
ing of the exchange. For the first few 
days of the warm spell last week the 
supply was abundant. On Saturday, 
however, the continued calls for milk 
wiped out. the surplus. Dealers had 
an enormous supply of sour milk. 

Receitps of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ended June 26 
were: 








Milk Cream 
Birla cccccccpcccccccsccsS¥,088 3608 
Susquehanna ......+...-12,002 471 
West Shore ...eee+es+-- 16,616 969 
Lackawanng ...........44,500 1,800 
N ¥ C (long haul) .....46,000 2,05 
N Y C (Harlem) .......13,505 250 
Ontario ...ccesscescce -40024 8,061 
Lehigh valley ..........26,634 2,16 
Homer Ramsdel] line ... 2,500 250 
New Haven ......+s++..183,481 122 
Other sources .......... 2,500 350 


Totals ....274,605 17,134 


NEW YORK — At Buffalo, dairy 
butter 23@24c p lb, eggs 22@23c p 
doz, live fowls 14@14%c p Ib, pota- 
toes 95c p bu, strawberries 7@8c p 
at, timothy hay $16.50 p ton, rye 
straw 5. 

At Albany, corn 80@ 





82c p bu, oats 


61@65c, bran 20@ $29. 50 p -ton, cot- 
tonseed meal 34 @ 35, middlings 29@ 
81, corn meal 29.50@30.50, timothy 


hay 13@15, dairy butter 22 @ 2c p lb, 


eggs =e 30c p doz, live fowls 15@ 
lée p 1 

At A bran $28@29 p ton, 
middlings 29, corn meal 32@33 
etrawberries 5@7c p Po cherries 21% 
@5c p tb, green pots 80c p bskt, 
new potatoes 2.50@2.75 p bbl. 


At Syracuse, dairy butter nome 2 
Ib, eggs 24@26c p doz, potatoes 70 
S5e p bu, wherries 5@10c p a 
timothy hay 4@15 2 ton. alfalfa 
@13, oat straw 10@12. 





THE GRAIN TRADE 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 

















Cash or | Wheat {| Com Oats 
Spot | 1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 | 1900 | 1908 

Chicago ./|1.30}/ 92 | 74 -70 at | 5 
New York | 1.47 96 | 2 -784 | Gl; | 64 
Boston ..| — _ 83 |. | 
Toledo 1.47 94] 74 | .7% 564 E 
St. Louis. |1.30 | 91] .71¢ | .68 |.72 | Sl 
Min’p’lis |1.30 | 96 | 6 | 6 | 48 | 60 
Liverpool | 1.31 | 1.06 | #6 | .81 —_i— 








At Chicago, wheat has been unset- 
tled within a comparatively narrow 
range and speculative trade only mod- 
erate. Everything hinged on the win- 
ter wheat harvest in the southwest 
now at. hand. The fact is, excessive 
rains, particularly in Kan, during the 
second and third weeks of June, were 
greatly against the harvest, and there 
were reports from sections as far east 
as Tenn of wheat sprouting in the 
shock. While the trade believed win- 
ter wheat had improved substantially 
since the first of June, and while the 
Kan state report was reasonably fa- 
vorable, there was much unrest over 
the poor harvest weather. July de- 
livery held fairly well around $1.14@ 
1.16 p bu, with Sept above and below 
1.10, and Dec 1.08@1.09. 

New wheat is appearing in primary 
markets, but in a limited way only, 
and price scarcely yet established. 
Old cash wheat remained at a sharp 
premium over futures, with No 2 red 
at Chicago somewhere around $1.50 
p bu and No 1 northern spring 1.30@ 
There was little in foreign ad- 
vices and the world’s available sup- 
plies of breadstuffs showed a moder- 
ate decrease. 

Corn was weak with a downward 
tendency, although no great change 
in prices. The almost uniformly fa- 
vorable crop reports proved the im- 
pelling factor. Wet weather and 
high temperatures greatly stimulated 
growth of the plant and also served 
to make cornfields weedy, with farm- 
ers anxious to cultivate. Speculative 
trade was only moderate, cash de- 
mand fair and more or less coming 
forward on old sales. July corn 
finally worked under 70c p bu; Sept, 
also old crop delivery, 67@68c. 

The oats market was active but nar- 
row, crop reports conflicting; July de- 
livery held around 8O0c p bu and 
Sept 43c. 

Barley averaged weaker, with some 
decline established the past ten days, 
Offerings were only moderate, but de- 
mand tame. Feed barley 73@74c p 
bu, malting grades 74@ 76c. 

Grass seeds were quiet under small 
offerings at limited demand. Prime 
timothy $3.80@3.90 p 100 lbs, clover 
10@10.25, hungarian 1.75@2, millets 
1.40 @ 1.75. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Cattle | 
1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 


Hogs Sheep 


Per 100 Ibs. 











etenge $6.75 $8.00 '$7.90 |$6.25 '$5.85 '$5.25 
New York 





7.00 | 7.50 | 7.75 | 6.60 | 6.00 | 5.65 
Buffalo 7.15 | 7.50 | 8.10) 6.60 | 56.50 | 5.50 
KansasCity | 7.00 | 7.60 | 8.00/| 6.09 | 6.00 | 5.00 
Pittsburg 7.25 | 7.40 aad 6.40 | 5.40 | 5.40 





At Chicago, cattle of late have de- 
veloped a little strength. There has 
been more buying for shipment, and 
local demand shows improvement. 
Statistically the market is strong. Re- 
ceipts for June showed a shortage of 
about 45,000, compared with the cor- 
responding period “last year. Since 
Jan 1 there has been a shortage of 
150,000 head, compared with the same 
period in 1908. Medium weight steers 
continue to have the call. They are 
sought by both shippers and packers. 
Heavy weights, however, are in small 
proportion to the total receipts, and, 
therefore, show little change in price. 
The first sale above the $7.25 limit 
which had held since Mar 1 comprised 
a few cattle from one of the agri- 
cultural colleges. They made the top 
price of the day, 7.35. Since then, 
however, the normal top figure has 
averaged 6.75. Some grass-fed cattle 
now reaching the market selling up 
to 6.70, plain and short-fed grassers 
moving at 5.65@5.80. Stockers and 
feeders continue dull. Country buyers 
fail to warm up to market. Some of 
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the dullness is attributed to farm ac- 
tivities, which prevented prospective 
buyers of feeders from giving atten- 
tion to the cattle market. Prime to 
choice steers quoted at 6.75, good to 
prime 6.50@6.60, choice butcher cows 
4.60@5.35, butcher bulls 4.70@5.35, 
fair to good feeders 4.75@5.15. Se- 
lected running up to 5.35, milkers and 
wanoes 25@50 ea, veal calves 7@ 
4. * 

Weakness has developed in the hog 
market. Receipts at all the western 
points have shown a marked increase. 
The excess of supplies in the Chicago 
market, coupled with the insistence of 
packers for lower prices, had a de- 
moralizing effect. Provision values 
also declined on a speculative market. 
Receipts, however, are short for the 
period since Jan 1 and also for June. 
The increase dates from a week or two 
ago. The deficiency of about 600 head 
of hogs for the year thus far can 
hardly be made up in a week or two. 
Mixed packing sold at $7.45@7.50, 
heavy packing 7.50@7.60, selected 
thippin~ 7.80@7.90, light weights 7.40 
@ 7.45. 

Demand for mutton is far from 
urgent. The tone of the market is 
dull and easy. Prices showing a de- 
cline of 15@25c. Part of the depre- 
ciation in values, however, is due to 


the poor quality of offerings, prime 
lambs being very scarce. Sheep trade 


continues quiet, although on a fairly 
steady basis. Good to choice spring 
lambs $8@8.75 p 100 lbs, wethers 5@ 
5.50, yearling 6.50@6.75, choice ewes 
4.75@5, native lambs 6.50@7. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Market 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMEBIES 


New York Boston Chicago 
"09. .2514 @ 26 28 @ 29 25 
"08... 24 24% 2: 
O07... 24% 25 23 
At New York, recently heavy re- 


ceipts at the large distributing points 
have caused marked weakness in but- 
ter values. Chicago showed an increase 
of more than 6000 packages in one 
week's receipts. New York’s increase 
was about 6500 packages. Chicago 
supply since May 1 is nearly 85,000 
packages greater than for the corre- 
sponding period last year. New York 
supply is about the same as a year 
ago. Prices have been too high to 
stimulate speculative buying and a 
large surplus going into storage on re- 
ceivers’ account. Merchants report an 
accumulation on their hands and the 
whole tone of market is rather weak. 
At New York, receipts show im- 
provement in quality, resulting in a 
narrow range of prices. Tone of the 
market is steady, with a considerable 
volume of business. Creamery spe- 
clals 25% @26c p Ib, extras 25c, dairy 
24% @25c, western fictory firsts 21c, 
process specials 23 %c. 

At Boston, the market has taken an 
easier turn following a drop at out- 
side points. Fancy northern cmy, tubs 
28@29¢ p Ib, bxs and prints 29@30c, 
western ash tubs 27@27%c, dairy 25 
@ 26c. 


The Cheese Markets 


At New York, demand rather slow 
and supplies continue heavy. There 
is a large accumulation of stock. Full 
prices, however, continue to be ob- 
tained. Recent extremely hot weath- 
er has had an effect on quality of 
cheese, especially lots which were not 
transported promptly. Full cream 
specials 13%4,@144c p Ib, fey colored 
13 %c, 1%-lb skims llc. 


At Boston, the demand has fallen 
off because prices are considered too 
high. Offerings are light, and prices 
hold steady. N Y-full cream 14% @ 
15c p lb, Vt 14@14%c. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale at New York. They refer to 
prices at which the prodwce will sell from store, 
warehouse, car or dock. From these, country con- 

ees must pay freight and comm charges. 

en sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 

Fresh Fruits—Offerings of peaches 
are larger and the market is easier. 
Georgias $1.25@2.25 p carrier, Caro- 
linas 1@1.75. Choice dark cherries 
meet with a ready demand, off grades 
in color rather dull, fey black }0@ 
65c p 8-lb bskt, white 30@40c, rea 5@ 
7c p lb. There is an active demand for 
good strawberries and prices are un- 
changed, Jerseys 4@6c p qt, up-river 
6@10c, blackberries 10@11c for fey 
Jerseys, 6@10c for Del and Md, rasp- 








DE LAVAL 


CREAM 


SEPARATORS 
THE WORLD'S STANDARD 








De Laval Cream Separators were the original and have led in every 
step of cream separator development. Constantly improved, they have 
been futly remodelled every five or ten years, the last time from top to 
bottom in 1908, with the finishing touches of perfected refinement added 
in 1909. 

Other cream separators have always been merely the product of 
those following in the wake of De Laval success, utilizing variations 
of the ten to twenty year old De Laval features which expiring patents 
have so laid open to them. 

De Laval Cream Separators skim closer, particularly at low temper- 
ature and running heavy cream; have greater actual, if not claimed 
capacity; run easier anc at much less necessary speed; are much more 
sanitary and easily cleanable; are far easier handled, assembled and 
unassembled, and are so much better made as to design, materials and 
workmanship that they last from two to ten times longer than other 
separators. 

They produce eream so much superior to other systems and separa- 
tors that butter made from De Laval cream scores highest in all repre- 
sentative contests, which, together with their other advantages, has 
brought about their exclusive use by more than 98% of the world’s 
creamery and butter factories, with their thirty years practical separator 
experience. 

De Laval Cream Separators cost no more than other separators, con- 
sidering actual capacity. They save an average $50.- per year over 
other farm sizes of separators and an average $100.- per year over other 
creaming systems, and they last twenty years as against two to five years 
for other machines. They are sold for cash or on terms that enable their 
paying for themselves, and there is no payment of any kind in advance 
that practically binds the buyer to his bargain. 

De Laval Cream Separators are the highest type of farm implement 
made and invariably prove the most profitable of farm investments. 
They are guaranteed to be in every way as represented and to fulfil 
every claim made as a condition of their aceeptanee by the purchaser. 
They are sold on as sound a basis as a government bond and their 
prestige is as solid as the Rock of Gibraltar. 

The buyer who puts his money into any other separator today and 
continually wastes some of his product through its use must surely do so 
without knowledge of the up-to-date De Laval machine, the opportunity 
for which knowledge is free to him for the asking. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
42 €. Mapieon Sracer General offices: TTS°17TT Witttiam Sreecr 


CHICAGO MONTREAL 
1213 61215 Fi.ecar Sr. 165 BR OADWA +d 14 @ 16 Princess Srrecr 
NEW YORK 





PHILADELPHIA WINNIPEG 
107 Finer Srrecr 
PORTLAND, OREG. 





as To Sres. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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berries 7@11c p qt, huckleberries 12@ 
1Sc p yt, gooseberries 8@10c. Musk- 
melons in light supply and fcy marks 
bringing full prices. Fila standard 
erates 23, Ga 2.50@3.50, Fla 5@5.50, 
watermelons 15.35 p 100. 


Apples—Dull and featureless. Bald- 


wins nominally $4.50@6 p bbl, Russets 
3.50 @ 4.50, 

Eggs—Receipts have been increas- 
ing and the deficiency compared with 
a year ago is fast being canceled. 
Chicago lacks its fuil quota, but com- 
pared with a year ago receipts of re- 
cent weeks have been considerably 
heavier, running 8000 to 10,000 cases 
daily in _excess of corresponding 
weeks in 1908> There is a slight fall- 
ing off in N Y receipts, compared with 
previous weeks, but the total since 
Mar 1 are very close to those of a year 
ago. Nearby selected fcy white are 
quoted in N Y at 27@28c, fey brown 


24@25c, western country firsts 21% 
@ 22%e. 
At Boston, market is quiet, with 


prime firsts quoted at 2314¢, firsts 21c. 


Hay and Straw—Receipts are ample 
and the market quiet. Prime timothy, 
large bales, 95c p 100 Ibs, No 1 90@ 
See. fcy mixed clover S85c, pure clover 

62% @77%cc, long rye straw 1.50 @1.55. 


Hides — Canners are holding off 
awaiting the final action_on tariff bill. 
Buying is on a hand to™mouth basis, 
country slaughtered steer hides 60 )bs 
or over 14@14%c p lb, cow 138@13%¢, 
bull 11@11%c, calf skin 19c, horse 
hides $4 ea. 


Mill Feed—Mills are resuming oper- 
ation and with the increase in stocks 
of live products, values of bran mid- 
dlings, etc, are easing off. Coarse 
western spring bran in 100-Ib sacks to 
arrive $25.75@26, standard middlings 
26, flour middlings 29.10, red dog in 
140-1b sacks 3, oil meal 33.50, gluten 
in sack 29.66, kiln-dried corn meal 
3.90, fine yellow 1.65@1.70. 


Onions—Market dull, Tex and La 


stock pretty well cleaned up and fur- 
ther arrivals unlikely. New Jerseys 
now arriving, but.are rather green, 


white quoted at T5c@$1 p bskt, yel- 
low 50@75c, southern do, Bermuda 
60 @ 85c. 


Potatoes—Receipts of new southern 
potatoes are heavy and the market 
shows corresponding weakness. Old 
stocks are easy and in very light de- 
mand. Southern Rose and Irish Cob- 
bler $1.75@2.25 p bbl, Mich 1.50@1.60 
p 150-lb bag, European 1.90@2, Jer- 
sey sweet potatoes 1.50@2.50 p bskt. 


Poultry—Receipts have been mod- 
erate, but demand rather dull. Stocks 
show an accumulation. Nearby and 
western spring chickens 22c p Ib 1 w, 
southern 21c, fowls 15%, fresh killed 
iced squab broilers 40@50c p pr, west- 
ern dry-picked 18@22c, dry-picked 
fowls 16%c. 


Vegetables—Asparagus meeting bet- 
ter demand and prices firm. Colassal 
green $2@2.50 p doz, prime white $1 
@1.12, cabbage steady for choice lots. 
Off grade moving slowly, Va 60c@$1 
p era, nearby fey lots $4@4.50 p 100 
heads. Cukes in ample supply and 
weak, N C 40@T5c p bskt, Norfolk T5c 
@$1, green peas fairly steady, Jerseys 
75c @$1.25 p bskt. String bean values 
in buyers’ favor, Md green $1@ 
p bskt, blacks T5H@We, Jersey 
green $1@1.25, beets $1.50@3 p 100 
behs, sweet corn $2@4.50 p bbl, cel- 
ery 50¢c@$1.50 p case, L I cauliflower 
$1.50@2.50 p bbl, eggplant $1@1.50 p 
bx, nearby lettuce 25@T75ic p bbl, okra 
$1.50@2.25 p carrier, Jersey peppers 
$1.50@1.75 p bx, rhubarb $1@1.50 p 
100 behs, radishes 50@T5c, scallions 


Mc @$1, spinach 50@T5c p bbl, Hub- 
bard squash $1@1.25, rutabaga tur- 
nips $1.25@1.50, tomatoes $2@2.25 p 
carrier. 


Wool—Boston reports that dealers 
who have suitable selections of wool 
find a ready market. Broken lots are 
quiet, There is increased interest in 
territory wools, one lot in original 
bags selling at 27c in the grease. Fine 
staple held by dealers at T5@77c, 
cleaned. Fleeces are quoted as follows: 
% blood unwashed common O and 
Mich 35c, % blood 36c, % blood 36c, 
fine unwashed delaine 31@32c. 





Seed Dealers Confer—Following its 
custom, the American seed trade asso- 
ciation has just met in annual conven- 
tion, the 27th, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


LIVE STOCK 


Bagieh Yorkshires, A, A. 
ure, Y. 
ory , Rookies. 


Falls. The program was a good one 
and the papers and addresses were 
along the line of securing and distrib- 
uting better seed, integrity in the bus- 
iness and developments of the past 
year. The convention was the largest 
and most successful ever held. One 
ef the principal topics, not. only of 
general, but also of conspicuous inter- 
est to the trade, and one which in- 
duced much discussion was that of 
seed legislation in various states, The 
personnel of this association is a 
strong one, representing the best in 
the seed trade, not only in field seeds 
but also in garden and flower seeds. 
The president for the ensuing year is 
J. C. Robinson of Waterloo, Neb; the 
secretary and treasurer is C. E. Kendal 


of Cleveland, O, and the assistant 
secretary, Leonard H. Vaughan of 
Chicago. The executive committee is 


composed of the following five men: 
W. S. Woodruff of Orange, Ct, George 
S. Green of Chicago, Alexander Forbes 
of New York, C. N. Page of Des 
Moines, Ia, S. F. Willard of Wethers- 
field, Ct. 


OHIO—At Cleveland, strawberries 
and cherries in liberal supply. Dairy 
butter 19@22c p lb, eggs 20c p doz, 
strawberries $1.50@2 p bu, blackber- 
ries 3@3.25, blueberries do, potatoes 
90c@1, tomatoes 40@50c p bskt. 


At Cincinnati, corn 75@76c p bu, 
oats 57@59c, timothy hay $16@16.25 
p ton, oat straw 6.50@7, bran 26, mid- 
dlings 27, dairy butter 19¢ p Ib, eggs 
19@2le p doz. 

At Celumbus, feeds firm, butter ac- 
tive, poultry quiet. Wheat $1.50 p bu, 
corn SO@S85c, oats 55c, bran 28 p ton, 
middlings 28, timothy hay 12@13, oat 
straw 7, dairy butter 18@22c¢ Pp Ib, 
eggs 19c p doz, live fowls llc p Ib. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 


corn woe. bu, oats 62@638c, tim- 
othy hay $17@17, 50 p ton, oat straw 
12.50@13, dairy butter 23@24c Pp Ib, 
cee 22c p doz, strawberries 3@8e p 








qt, blackberries 6@8c, new potatoes 
2.75@3 p bbl. 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
uble in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE CENTS a word you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, a8 we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee in- 
sertion in issue of the Te a week. Seventies, 
ments of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” 
will be accepted at the above rate, but will be 
inserted in our REAL ESTATE MAR 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, a making 
a small adv as noticeable as a la 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Eachange” ad- 
— is only FIVE cents a word each insertion. 

dadress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 








— 
EGGS AND POULTRY 
I BUY live squabe and guineas. PARKES, 
2738 Tyler Ave, Camden, N J. 








pg ogy cheap. Rocks. Reds, Langshans 
Minorcas. Catalog. FRANK HARBAUGH, 
Mitaieburg, 
23 EGG STRAIN SINGLE COMB White Les- 


5c each, chic ks 


horns exclusively. Eggs 100 b-J 
GRANT MOYER, Ft 


$8.__ Circular By 
‘lain, N Y. 


ARE YOU MAKING $2.50 per hen yearly? 
can with our Goce chicks on the 
system. Copy of book R. P. ELLIS 
Flatbush Ave, Brookign.. 





You 
Aurora 
2406 








FOR_SALE—White and Barred P R White In- 
dian Games, White “er and Rhode Island 
Reds. ak i six cents each, ELKINS 
PARK POULTRY FARM, Elkins Park, Pa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
immaianaialgy 


FOR SALE—100 bus millet seed; German $1.50 
i Russian $2. J. H. LEMNIGHT, Elizabethtown, 
a. 








CELERY 
ties. Write 
Salem, N 


AND CABBAGE plants. Late varie- 
ad circular. MRS JOHN FRASER, 





FOR SALE—Crimson clover seed $ bushel; cow- 
peas $1.75 to $2 bushel: cow horn faraip seed 


pound, J. E, HOLLAND, Milford 





ACRES OF CABRBAGRP PL ANTS- -Winnigstadt, 

Sere By Dutch, Danish Ball; 600 in sket, 
I 0,000 $8. JOHN EICHSTEDT. Factory- 
ville, 


IMPROVED 
BRADLEY, Fre 


LARGE BERKSHIRES—Write 
HARPENDING, Highwood ——_* 


= BER TEIED PIGS 
please, Write. CLARK BROS’ 


SHETLAND PONIES and Scotch Coi- 
ages. 


CHOICE 
lies, all FRED STEWART, Espyville, Pa. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN bull calves, bargain 
prices, CHAS RICHARDSON, Hammond, NY. 


POLAND-CHINAS—Choice service and 
spring RS ee ready for shipment. N. D. SNYDER 
Laceyvill 


FOR we * wer Brown Swiss cows 
yearlings. Both xs. JOHN C. 
Greenwich, N 
JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad for 
sale; 20 cows, heifers and 24 bulls, 8S. E. 
NIVIN, Landenberg, Pa. 


REGISTERED SHORTHORN bull calves. Fine 








sows. Will 
reeport, 














OPOSTER 








individuals from heavy milki strains. Catalog 
— WARD S. ELLIS, t Longmeadow, 
ass. 





AGENTS warre 





~~ daily petting our handy tool, 12 ar- 


Pi in seller. Sample free. 
THOMAS MFG WoNrANY 239 Barney Block, 
Dayton, O. 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 





kind of help supplied 
free the labor information office for 
Italians ‘on Laer argic St = . hone 1138 Frank« 
lin), New York LABOR OFFICE, 
Send for circular ~ R.. . B- blanks. 


rae Li and an 





DO YOU NEED FARM HELP?—The Jewish 
Agritultural and Industrial Aid society has on its 
lists men wishing obtain employment upon =. 

ost of them are without experience, but they 
able-bodied or willing to work. They speak Tittle 
or no English, 7 many of them s Ger- 
man. If you m use of such help, please 
commun uniecte” with us, stat. what you will pay, 
whether the work is permanent and whether you pre- 
fer a single or married man. We are a philan- 
thropic organization, whose object it is to assist 

enco —— to become farmers. We charge 

no commiss employer or employee. Address 
Fama "LABOR 1 BUREAU, 174 Second Ave, New 





you want 
Satisfaction 


pENGLISH BERKSHIRE PIGs—it 
t ; 
VANDERHOOF, ' Mid- 


at lowest _ prices. 
guaranteed. MONROE H. 
diebury Center, Pa. 


PERCHERON AND FRENCH COACH stallions. 
Highest quality; moderate prices. Winners in stud 
and show ring. If you need a good stallion write. 
EL Ww ‘00D "ARIN, sen. N Y. 








DO YOU WANT cows that will average from 
10,000 to 12,000 pounds of milk each per year? 
We furnish whole herds of 10 to 3% animals, that 
will avera 10,000 pounds each in twelve months. 
The best is the cheapest. — _inamsaned booklet 
of grade “Holsteins and Jerse pas is_ be- 
lieving. Come. RIVER MEADOW FARMS, Port- 
landville, N Y. 


STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—We have recently 
pointed out to our Agriculturist breeders the neces- 
sity of kepping better stock. An exceptional op- 
portunity is offe this spring. Star farm is 
shipping scores of registered Holstein bulls into 
nearly every part of the union at cut prices. You 
are advised to take advantage of this opportunity. 
Write om L. BRONSON, Dept G, Cort- 


land, 








MISCELLANEOUS 


_— 
FERTILIZER LIME—For prices, pm address 
a. 


WALTON QUARRIES, Harrisburg, 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 











FOR SALE—River farm near So Royalton; 18 
acres, fine meadows buildings, running 
water, telephone, free delivery. Address 


furnace, 
BOX 3%, So Royalton, Vermont. 





DELAWARE FRUIT, Ac. and truck. farms, 
de! ay etimete;, best markets; the ideal farm- 


a: je atal McDANIEL 
a* MeDANIEL Dow, Dae Me 





DELAWARE is a fruit garden. 
in the world for strawberries, 
apples. Information given to and hom 
seekers by STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 
Dover, Del. 


The best place 
= and anand 








PATENTS—No_ fee until allowed. Free books. 
FULLER & FULLER, Washington, D C. 





TWO BEAUTIFUL ART LINEN centerpieces. 
Wild rose and daisy designs, and two doilies, all 
for only 10 cents, to introduce our new catalog. 
- I. REMILLARD & CO, Dept 17, Springfield, 
Mass 


POULTRY AND TRUCK FARM of 12 acres, 
near good markets, Brick dwelling, fine barn, ice 
house, yg a ag + = feet 

uses; on trolley; price . Terms, 
fade BOSS Biows Ha Pa 


FOR SALE—230-acre farm. 12-room house, 2 
barns, hog house, granary, wood house, wagon 
house. Plenty fruit. 2% miles to station. R F D 








ond telophons, Account ill health owner must 
Pri $4000. HALL’S FARM AGENCY, 

= _ 

POULTRY AND TRUCK FARM—Only % mile 

to railroad, stores, church, schools, mail ——. 


telephones; T-room. cottage, piazza; on main road 
ae outbuildings, 3% «acres, fields, pasture and 
dl orchard, small fruits; aged owner 





PICTURE MACHINES, film_ views, 
slides and similar wonders for 
We also buy magic machines, 
HARRACH CO, 809 Filbert 


MOTION 
magic lanterns, 
sale, Catalog free. 
films, slides, etc, 
St, Philadelphia, Pa. 





GENUINE BARGAINS in high- trade, upright 


pianos. isd up: 6 used instruments: Steinways 
rom up; 6 Webers from amt 9 Krakauers 
from up; 7 Knabes from 3 Chickerings 
from UP; se ordinary eoseee’ ‘hand uprights 
$75 up; also very fine P pat grand pianos at 
about half, Write for ful partioulers, Cash or 
easy monthly payments. HEALY, 62 

ams St, Chicago. We = sebulia on ap- 
proval, 





A GooD RATS OF INTEREST, perfect safety 
to principal, a share in extra profits, and avail- 
obi. so you can get your money when you really 
need it. This is what we have accomplished for our 
FS holders for quarter a century—an un- 
rivaled record. If You haye any money. to invest. ot 
will way you to write me for particulars. HERBE 
MYRICK, President ‘Oranee Judd Company, ve} 
Lidesetie St, New York City. 





DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 


TEN PARTLY BROKEN American _foxhounds, 
8% each. Also Collie puppies. AMBROSE 8. 
TAYLOR, West Chester, Ia. 


1096, University Bidg, 





MACHINERY AND DEPLEENTS 


MONEY SAV = by using the Roy swing stan- 
chion, made to fit any stable. Price reasonable, 
A pleasure to answer your inquiry a price and 
booklet. ROY BROS, E Barnet, 


A 10-HORSE POWER vertical engine $100. 20- 
horse power horizontal engime $13. ider- Ericsson 
pumping engine and pump ‘Grain elevator 
complete, magnetic separator, belts, hangers, 65- 
foot bucket chain $1002. PINNER, 122 Water St, 
New York, N Y. 











OUR HELP BUREAU 


Five Cents a Word 





— HELP WANTED 





WAY! NTED—Farm calls lta wages a Address P O 
23, Sullivan Cop, Kiamésha. 
WANTED—Railwa: = clerks,  & seuneiane, 


ostoffice clerks. $1 arly. Exam 
*reparation free. FR ANRLIN INSTITUTE, 
G 4, Rochester, N Y. 


WANTED—By ‘ 
city carriers, posteimice clerks. 
everywhere soon. $600 to $ 
Annual vacation, Salary 
9000 appointments during 1909. Country and city 
residents sone eligible. Common education suf- 
ficient. Political inmfiwence not ui Candi- 
dates prepared free. Write immediately for schedule 
and free bulletin. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept 

H4&, Rochester, N Y. 


soon 
Dept 





‘Uncle Sam” railway mail clerks, 

Many examinations 
yearly. Short hours. 
twice monthly. Over 





CELERY PLANTS—Raised by heavy fertiliza- 
tion in rows 14 inches apart and thinned by hand. 


They are _ stocky plants. Winter Queen, Giant 
Pascal and Golden Heart $1.20 per 1000. Golden 
Self Bleaching — ‘we. and White Pinme 
$1.40 per 1000, 500, ‘abbage plants, Suc- 
cession, Danish Balthead an Flat Dutch 6 
cents per 1000, $2.50 per You ad the 
guarantee of 9 years’ experience in packing and 


shipping plants, F, W, ROCHELLE, Chester, 


this time at Niagara | New Jersey, 





WANTED—Railway mail clerks, city carriers, 
postoffice clerks. Many examinations coming every- 
where soon. Yearly salary to $1600. Short 
hours. Annual vacation. No layoffs because of 
ry twice monthly. Over 


sufficient. 
pointment. 

mediately for schedule ‘and. 
LIN INSTITUTE, Dept Gs. Weckastee, NY. 


‘wonder what’s the 





nice 
sacrifices ' for $1200, Page 70 Strout’s May-June 
bulletin, copy free. E. A. STRO ut 00, Dept 
Syracuse, N 





STOCK AND TOOLS FREE—I6 Holstein cows, 
horses, wagons and valuable farming machinery 
and tools thrown in to insure — sale of this 
rich 13%-acre farm; cuts 80 tons hay; produce sos 
for $1600 last year; convenient - yo ay 
story, 14-room house, three piazzas, big be _ 
eral om mm ae sale forced; price for all” only 
, part c Page 69, Strout’s May-June bulle- 
copy = E. A. STROUT Co, Dept 10%, 
Univenty Bldg, Syracuse, N Y. 








How Many People 
Know 


your farm is for sale when you put @ 
“For Sale” sign in your front yard. 
Your neighbors do, that’s all—and 
talk you over—and if any of them 
make you an offer, it’s a pretty low 
one. To their minds a “For Sale” sign 
means you’ve got to sell. If you put 
an adv in your local paper ‘it’s seen 
only by a few more people. More of 
your neighbors join in the _ gossip, 
matter (?)—if 
your equity amounts to anything—till 
your farm is actually depreciated in 
value. They don’t mean any harm—- 
it’s just human nature. But— 


When You Advertise in 
Our Real Estate Market 


110,000 farmers know it and you get 
good offers from hundreds of miles 
around, from men who have ready 
cash and who realize that because 
you advertise in our Real Estate Mar- 
ket you have a good reason for selling. 
You run no risk, either, in dealing 
with such strangers, because you can 
use every safeguard you could. when 
selling to a neighbor. We started our 
Real Estate Market for our own sub- 
scribers. Lots of your brother farm- 
ers have sold their farms through our 
advertisements at good prices and 
good terms. They’ve picked the best 
one from scores of letters, knowing 


They're All Possible Buyers 





How Is This for an Investment! 

American Agriculturist, 489 Lafay- 
ette street, New York City. Gentle- 
men: We beg to inform you that we 
sold three farms last week from your 
advs.—[Knight’s Real Estate Agency, 
Whitney Point, N Y. 





EVENINGS 


UU 








MAKING OVER THE FARM HOME 


With Special Reference to Kitchen and Dining Room—Sugges- 
tions as to Arrangement and Treatment—The Attractive 


Home a Factor in Keeping 
IMES have changed, methods 
of living have changed, but 


I the old farmhouse has not 


changed, save to grow shabbier and 
less attractive with each passing year. 
We are all more or less creatures of 
habit; the older we grow, the more 
difiicult it becomes to contemplate se- 
rious change. Yet when changes do 
come we adapt ourselves with a read- 
iness which not infrequently leaves us 
wondering how we ever endured the 
old conditions. 

However beautiful the farm home 
may have seemed to father and 
mother when they first took posses- 
sion, remember that the children can- 
not look at it through the eyes of 
romantic attachment. They will make 
comparisons, and you can’t help it. 
They are alert, wide awake, quick to 
absorb new ideas, and to appreciate 
the conveniences and beauty which 
they see in modern houses of the vil- 
lage and town. For this, if for no 
other reason, make over the farm home. 

Each house presents its ‘own prob- 


lem, but there are certain improve- 
ments which are almost universally 
needed. Begin with the kitchen; it is 


there that the housewife spends the 
greater part of her time. If it is dark, 
and the majority of kitchens are dark, 
add more windows. Let the sunlight 
in; and see to it that they are win- 
dows that slide easily, fitted with 
screens and properly shaded. Painted 
walls are more. satisfactory than 
papered walls, because they can be 
freshened when they become dull. An 
apple-green tint is restful to the eyes 
and pleasant summer or winter. If 
you lay a new floor, make it hard 
wood, if possible; if you cannot do 
this, see that it is smooth, well laid, 
and then painted. A painted floor 
lasts longer, and will not show the 
spots as will an unpainted floor. 
Linoleum makes a most satisfactory 
covering for a kitchen floor. Some 
of the heavy linoleums now made, 
while expensive in the first cost, will 
wear so long and so well that they are 
economy in the long run. They are 
made in most pleasing patterns, and 
in choosing them it is well to bear in 
mind the color your walls are to be, 
and also remember that the simpler 
the pattern the more satisfactory it 
will be. Floors covered with heavy 
linoleum are easy to wash up and 
take care of, and lend to the room an 
atmosphere of cleanliness and bright- 
ness not easily attained otherwise. 


Save Steps 


In making over, plan the kitchen 
and its appointments for economy in 
steps; the sink in one corner, the 
stove in another, and the pantry door 
in a third make endless steps which 
might well be avoided. The stove 
and sink should be close together, so 
that the housewife may turn from one 
to the other. If you cannot afford to 
buy a kitchen cabinet, build one. Have 
it so placed that it is midway between 
the pantry and the stove, so that who- 
ever is working at it may turn to 
either with the fewest possible num- 
ber of steps. A cabinet of this kind 
will save ten times its cost in the time 
gained, and in the lessening of weari- 
ness and nerve wear to the housewife. 

No up-to-date farmhouse is without 
running water; if this does not seem 
feasible, however, see to it that there 
is a pump in the house. The woman 
who has to carry water from an out- 
side pump, and to carry out all slops 
and waste water, drives a nail in her 
coffin every time she does it. See to 
it that the pump is so placed that it 
can,be operated handily with the right 
hand. Don’t squeeze it into a corner 


Where it is inconvenient. 
Pay special 
and its plumbing. 


attention to the sink, 
The wooden sink 


the Children on the Farm 


is unsanitary, to say the least. A slate 
sink, with a slate back, is to be pre- 
ferred. However, if you have an or- 
dinary iron sink, be sure to cover with 
zinc the wall immediately back of it, 
and the frame in which it sets. Greasy 
water continually splashing on the 
wood is not only disgusting, but un- 
sanitary. 

While coal is being used in the 
country more than ever before, many 
are still using wood exclusively, and 
some prefer this. See that your range 
is modern and up to date. Don’t be 
content with any old thing for a stove 
The modern range, either -coal or 
wood, is the best insurance of good 
cooking which the housewife can 
have. To know that things are goifig 
to bake right is to have lifted a load 
from the cook’s shoulders. 

Through the hot weather the cook 
stove should be supplemented by 
either a blue flame oil range, dena- 
tured alcohol stove, or gasoline stove. 
For all practical purposes they are 
just as efficient as the gas range of 
the city woman. They can be set up 
in a cool back kitchen, which will 
avoid heating the house when the 
weather is hot, and as soon as the 
housewife is through with them, the 
flame is turned out, and that is the 
end of it till needed next time. 

No kitchen is complete today with- 
out a fireless cooker. A most efficient 
one can easily be made by anyone who 
can drive a nail straight, using hay 
as the insulated material. These hay 
boxes have several times been de- 
scribed, and are doubtless familiar to 
most of our readers. There are, how- 
ever, several cookers on the market 
so compact and so thoroughly insu- 
lated that they are most satisfactory 
for the housewife’s use. In them 
roasting can be most. successfully 
done, and, of course, all other forms 
of cooking, except frying, and there 
is one that advertises to do this. 

Don’t forget the lights. The dimly 
lighted kitchen not only makes work 
difficult, but is distinctly unhealthful. 
It produces a strain on the eyes, and 
to strained eyes may be directiy traced 
many of the nervous headaches which 
break women down. If you cannot 
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afford to have an electric plant, such 
as described elsewhere in this issue, or 
an acetylene plant, at least have the 
best kerosene lamps which you can 
buy. The recent application to kero- 
sene lamps of the _ incandescent 
mantle, such as is commonly used 
with gas, has produced a powerful 
white light, which is ideal for the 
farm home. Moreover, see that your 
lights are placed where “they will do 
the most good. Most of the evening 
work is done in two places, at the 
sink and at the cupboard where the 
dishes are put away. The lamps should 
be so placed as to thoroughly light 
these two places, at least. 

No home should be without a good 
refrigerator, a refrigerator that is 
thoroughly hygenic. It is best kept in 
a room opening off of the kitchen, as 
the back shed, but at all events where 
it will save steps for the housewife. 
If a refrigerator is not feasible, and 
the cellar must be utilized, be sure 
that the cellar is sanitary in every 
respect, with a free circulation of air 
and the admission of some sunlight. 
Moreover, it is not difficult to build a 
dumb waiter, which will enable the 
housewife to send all her things up 
from the cellar, or even to so con- 
struct it that it may be used as a 
sort of sliding pantry, saving her the 
tiresome running up and down dark 
cellar stairs. If you have gas or elec- 
tricity, be sure that the cellarway has 
a light which can be turned on. 

If it is feasible, arrange a china 
cupboard, or pantry, between the 
kitchen and dining room, so that the 
dishes can be set into this pantry and 
reached by means of a sliding door 
from the dining room when it is time 
to set the table. This is a convenience 
which every woman ought to have, 
and which most city women have. 
There is no reason under the sun why 
the average farm home should not 
have something similar. 


The Farm Living Room 


Here is the heart of the home. Here 
is the common meeting ground for all 
members of the family, and here 
should be reflected all that is best in 
the family life. 
jority of cases it will serve as dining 
room, as well as living room. In any 
event, it is worthy of the utmost 
thought in its planning because of the 
influences which it must and will ex- 
ert, to some degree, all through life. 
First, last and always, it must be 
livable; it must be a room restful in 
its atmosphere, inviting, to whoever 
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A RURAL OPINION 


“Land er Goshen, Samuel, if this emigration 


business ain't stopped 


pretty soon there won't be a single civilized cackle left in the hull United 


States!” 


Probably in the ma--° 





may look within its portals; a room 
sought by father, mother and the boys 
and girls for the rest and recreation 
to which the day's work has entitled 
them. 


Carpets are a delusion and a snare. 
They make work which is needless 
Put in a hardwood floor and wax it; 
wax is easier to apply and generally 
better in its appearance than varnish. 
It gives a duller finish, and does away 
with the shiny newness that varnish 
is apt to give. Moreover, it is much 
easier for the housewife to care for. 

Choose the paper with a view to 
pleasing, while resting, the eyes. Many 
of the solid colors are splendidly 
adapted to such a room. Remember 
that red is heating in summer, al- 
though warm in winter, and that blue 
is always cool. There is such an in- 
finite variety of very excellent wali 
papers that it is impossible to suggest 
more than the general principles 
which should govern selection. If the 
room is low, a striped paper, without 
border, gives the effect of hight. The 
paper should be selected to harmonize 
with the things which are to go into 
the room; harmony is the keynote, 
and must always be borne in mind. 
There is nothing prettier for the ceil- 
ing than one of the watered papers 
which are now sold. 


On the floor use rugs, a large center 
Tug, if you prefer it, or several 
smaller rugs scattered about. Some 
of the woven rugs made from old car- 
pets are splendidly suited for this pur- - 
pose. Simplicity is to be desired in 
everything, in the room's decorations, 
in the framing of the pictures, in the 
style of the furniture. A few carefully 
chosen pictures, framed in some of 
the natural woods, rather than in gilt, 
and so hung that they will get the 
best light effects, add much to the 
homey atmosphere of such a room. 
Prints of famous paintings are to be 
obtained so cheaply in these days, 
and can be framed so artistically, that 
there really is no excuse for inartistic 
or poor pictures in a home. Better 
a three-cent print of a work of art 
than a ten-dollar oil daub. 


By all means have a sofa or couch 
in the living room. The farm hom? 
demands it where the city home does 
not. Physical labor demands a place 
to stretch the limbs at full length 
and rest the tired muscles. Father, 
and not infrequently mother, will ap- 
preciate the opportunity to lie ani 
listen to the others, while they them- 
selves steal a little needed rest. A sirm- 
ple library table, and by all means 
one or two Morris chairs and other 
comfortable chairs, should be scattered 
about. In these days when furniture, 
particularly of the Mission type, can 
be purchased in what is called the 
“knocked down” eondition, and can 
be finished and put together by any 
farm artisan, there is no reason why, 
even where economy must be prac- 
ticed, the comfort and appearance of 
modern arts and crafts designs should 
not be enjoyed. Over the table have 
a strong, well shaded light. Around 
that table will gather the children 
with their studies, father with hiv 
paper, and mother with her sewing 
There should be light in plenty for all 


During the daytime see that the liv- 
ing room has air and sun. Don't 
darken the windows. Study to make 
the room the one place to be looked 
forward to by all members of the 
family as they go about their duties 
of the day. Stains and _  varnishey 
ready mixed, and of the very best 
quality, can be bought at almost any 
hardware store, and with these it is 


an easy matter to redecorate and 
make over the living room. Treat 
the other rooms in a similar way, 


bearing in mind the purpose for which 
each is intended, and never losing 
sight of the fact that /ight and air are 
the two essentials of health within the 
home. Don’t be content to allow a 
jagged hole in the plastering to go un- 
patched. It is easily mended with a 
little plaster of Paris. If the doors , 
have shrunk and fail to latch, readjust 
them It is only the work of a fer 
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moments, and yet it adds so much to 
the appearance of the room. 

If you have running water, by all 
means have a bathroom, even at thd 
sacrifice of something else. It need 
not necessarily be expensive. Open 
plumbing is to be preferred to boxed- 
in plumbing. If you cannot afford a 
porcelain tub, have a tub that is well 
tinned, and then paint it with bathtub 
enamel. So long as no extremes of 
temperature in the water are per- 
mitted, this enamel will wear splen- 
didly. And by the way, when you 
are putting in a bathtub arrange to 
put in a shower, if possible. The men 
will appreciate this when returning 
from the work in the fields in hot 
weather. 


Things That Make for Better Living 


The modern vacuum cleaner solves 
one of the most perplexing problems 
confronting the good housewife. In- 
stead of stirring up all the dust in the 
room, and having it it settle over 
everything afterward, she goes over 
the room with the vacuum cleaner, 
sucking up the dust and dirt, instead 
of stirring it up. Vacuum cleaners 
and dustiess dusters absolutely dispose 
of the dust question, that source of 
perpetual worry to the scrupulous 
housewife when visitors come unex- 
pectedly, 

The woman who slaves over the 
serubbing board in the old-time wash- 
tub is digging her BTAVG» It is hard 
enough work for the stronger 
physique of the other sex, but it is 
needless for either. A modern wash- 
ing machine is as necessary a part of 
the farm equipment as is the mowing 
machine or hay tedder. Bread mixers 
make the handling of large batches of 
bread a comparatively easy matter. 

There are both hot and cold man- 
gles, which enable a woman to take 
care of a large ironing with a mini- 
mum of work, and in the shortest 
possible time. The hot mangle works 
by means of gasoline or denatured 
alcohol. The cold mangle, however, 
is quite suflicient for all plainer pieces 
such as towels, sheets, pillow cases, 
ete. It is a great saving in health 
and strength. 

There are alcphol flatirons on the 
market which are most. successful. 
They mean comfort in hot weather 
when the hot fire seems unendurable. 


The Higher Things 


And when we speak of home bet- 
terment we must ever have in mind 
the mental and spiritual development 
of the whole: household. The home 
which lacks music utterly is missing 
in one of the most uplifting and in- 
spiring influences of which we know. 
If you cannot afford a piano or an 
organ, if there is no one with the 
requisite skill to play any other in- 
setrument, at least have a phonograph 
or talking machine. It gives:you the 
very best that the world of music 
knows. 

At least two or three magazines 
should make their monthly entrance 
to the home. Take one especially for 
the children. Let them feel that it 
is their own. The solution of the 
farm problem of the future lies in 
making the farm home of today the 
most attractive place on earth to the 
boys and girls. Games, music and 
go00d reading will do more to keep 
the boys and girls at home, especially 
if they may invite their friends, than 
any other influence which can ‘be 
brought to bear. 

And don’t be content with improve 
ments in the interior alone. Driving 
through the country, the majority of 
farm homes strike one as merely 
farmhouses, not homes Occasionally, 
one is impressed with the home at- 
mosphere about a house. This is to 
be desired above all things. Nature is 
prodigal with her treasures. If you 
cannot afford to patronize the nurs- 
eries, you will not have to go far 
afield to find vines and shrubs, which, 
transplanted to your dooryard, will 
work a transformation much to be 
desired. 

A big porch or a wide piazza on the 
side having the best view, screened in 
by woodbine or other vines, is an in- 
vestment. in perpetual happiness. 

Nome betterment means better liv- 
ing; spiritual and mental uplift. Home 
betterment means not only the better- 
ment of the house itself, but a bet- 
tering of the daily life. Home bet- 
terment means national betterment, 
for the purer and more wholesome 
the home life the purer and more 
_— will become the national 
ife. 

Let us work, then, one and all, for 
home betterment. 





THINK IT 


A Safer and Saner Fourth 


BY EVA OTTARSON BROWER GILBERT 


HE daily papers are taking up 

I the annual discussion of a safer 

and a saner Fourth. I believe 
the sanest possible celebration of that 
event is the one which makes so great 
a noise that everyone will be com- 
pelled to ask the why and wherefore. 

We are forgetting to take our little 
children in our laps and tell them 
stories of the heroism of their grand- 
parents. Our boys and girls study his- 
tery in schvol, but when they ask 
father about some point that interests 
them, he says: 

“Why, yes, I believe that happened 
about—” and his mind being rather 
hazy on the date, he adds: “Oh, don’t 
bother we me now. I want to finish 
the paper.” 

The Need of Teaching True Liberty 

Meahwhile, from every country on 
the globe the down-trodden come to 
us in searvh of liberty, many of them 
with noblest aspirations, They ask us 
to teach them. But the half-forgotten 
language falls hatingly from our 
tongues. They see us neglect the 
shrines of Liberty, hide her symbols 
and strain every nerve in the race for 
the almighty dollar. 

When we stood Liberty up at our 
front door and put a lamp into her 
hand to enlighten the world, we turned 
our backs with a sigh of relief and 
left the job for her to attend to alone. 
Political bossism saw its opportunity 
and now stands in the gap, teaching 
the maids of the nation liberty accord- 
ing to their own creed. So Liberty 
has come to mean to the alien, not 
privilege of high endeavor, and glory 
in the traditions of a land adopted for 
love of her institutions and trend of 
public thought, but license to promote 
anarchy, uncensured, and accumulate 
ill-gotten wealth with which to return 
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After the Fourth 


BY DAVID C, GALE 





Firecrackers cost a lot; 
So do pistols, too. 
How you goin’ to help it, though? 
What you goin’ to do? 
Firewheels an’ rockets—my! 
When they whiz an’ pop, 
Makes a fellow’s savin’s bank 
Give an awful flop. 


Yesterday my bank was full, 
Now there’s room to spare; 

What it took so long to get, 
All went up in air. 

Christmas day I started in 
Puttin’ pennies by, 

But it seems they didn’t keep 
Only till July. 


Then, besides, I burned my face; 
Yes, an’ cut my knee. 

Set my bones to achin’, too, 
Fallin’ from a tree. 

When you come to reckon up 
All the things I had, 

Seme of ’em was mighty good, 
Some of ’em was bad. 


Yet, in spite o’ accidents, 
Countin’ what it cost, 

Tain’t as if I had to feel 
Anything was lost. 

Think o’ all the fun I hada! 
Oceans of it; say 

What's the matter with the Fourth 
For a holiday? 


OVER 


whence they came with power dnd 
prestige. 

True,.in many cases the foreigner 
has settled among us and become a 
useful citizen, but it is the quiet, self- 
respecting man who would be a useful 
citizen anywhere. We have not helped 
him, and he deplores most deeply the 
stain cast on the name of his father- 
land hy the lawless disciples of an- 
archy. 

For the sake of our country’s fu- 
ture, we must celebrate her glorious 
past, and in such a way that there 
shall be no doubt of its glory. Our 
country’s birthday should be, next to 
the birthday of our Saviour, the day of 
all the year to our children, and for our 
own part, a day of exultant celebra- 
tion, 


Right and Wrong Ways 


I concede that there is a right way 
and a wrong way to celebrate, and the 
right way is certainly not to give the 
children powder and matches and fire- 
arms and send them off by themselves. 
That method may be profitable to 
surgeons and undertakers, but it is not 
conducive to home happiness or na- 
tional safety. I contend that we must 
celebrate. But how? 

The three principal objections to 
the ordinary celebration are: The dis- 
comfort to invalids, the fright to 
horses and the immediate danger to 
the children. So I would say, cele- 
brate in public gatherings in some 
open lot at a distance from invalids 
and horses, and for the safety of the 
children, go with them and stay with 
them, “until the last gun is fired.” 

I do not think that any manner of 
celebration would ever appeal to chil- 
dren as keenly as the spectacular fire- 
works of the present day. They are 
condemned as wasteful and expensive, 
but when the reason for their display 
is explained to the children, they fill 
the young hearts with a high and holy 
pride of country, and every home tie 
is strengthened in the one great bond 
which covers and embraces all. To 
what better purpose can money be ex- 
pended? What further end is gained 
by the erection of monuments and 
mausoleums which, from a utilitarian 
point of view are utterly without 
value ? 


The Flag in Every Home 


I would have the flag displayed the 
year round in every home in the land. 
I would have every school assemble 
daily in sight of the flag as it flies 
aloft, and salute it. JI would have 
patriotic songs on the lips of every 
American citizen, born or naturalized, 
every day in the year, and I would. have 
the whole round year focus on the na- 
tion’s birthday. On,that day I would 
have parades in which fathers and 
children would join, and picnics out 
under God’s free sky, with free trolley 
rides for the mothers and babies out 
to the picnic grounds. There I would 
have short speeches, bright recitations; 
patriotic songs and. music, games, 
feats of endurance and skill, and a3 
the evening darkens, such glorious 
fireworks as would never be forgotten 
handled only by experts. To this end I 
would have entire towns and cities, 
men, women and children, especially 
the foreign born,- crganized into 
leagues or societies with absolutely no 
membership fee, lest some poor child 
be left out, but with moral and civic 
obligations and duties which would 
lead their attention to the name and 
fame of our nation, and teach them to 
hold her honor above every selfish in- 
terest, if need be, above life itself. 
Popular subscriptions would supply 
ample funds. 


Where Danger Lies 


You say that no great crisis has 
ever arisen in our history without the 
immediate enlistment of sufficient re- 
cruits to meet it. Every year fewer 
children are born of native American 


parents, and every year. more for- 
eigners are coming to our shores, | 
As time passes these foreign- 


ers are holding more and more ‘o 
their own traditions for want of the very 
lessons of Liberty which they seek and 


which we fail to teach them. Unless we 
look well to the preservation of 
the foundations of our country it 
will become in few years 


a 
like the house divided against itself, 
which will not stand. 

Early in the year the paper gave an 
account of the formation of a “Lin- 
coln’s Honor Guard.” Every band of 
patriotic boys, every movement of this 
nature is a safeguard of our nation’s 
honor, the hope of her supremacy 
among nations as long as time shall 
last. 

















Misplaced Sympathy 


Motherly hen: “Why, 
tle chicken, what are 
abaout?” 


you poor lit- 
you cryin’ 


Chicken: “I ain’t cryin’, Mrs; I’m 
jest thinnin’ out this ‘ere onion 
patch,” 








WO short words, but within 


Rural Civics: The Meaning 
them is embraced a movement 


f which, carried to its fullest 


possibilities, may well mean the trans- 
formation of a nation. We are prone 
to think of civics and civic matters as 
having to do solely with town or city. 
People living in such close ‘preximity 
to one another that they are forever 
jostling elbows are forced to consider 
the welfare of the body politic as a 
whole. Therefore it is natural that 
the first impulse for civic betterment 
should emanate from the city. 

But the time has come when this 
movement for civic betterment, the 
improvement of conditions for the 
mass rather than the individual, is 
recognized as one of the greatest fac- 
tors in the upbuilding of rural com- 
munities. There never was a time 
either in country or city, when the in- 
dividual was under such direct obliga- 
tion to the mass of his fellow citizens 
Within the last half century, by means 
of increased transportation facilities, 
the invention of the telephone, and 
the thousand and one inventions 
which make for closer communion 
and better living, man has become 
even more closely bound to his neigh- 
bor, so that the latter’s welfare has 
become his own welfare. This is just 
as true of the farmer as of any other 
class. 

In the growth of rural] civics lies not 
only the salvation of our rural com- 
munities, but of the nation as a whole 
Improve not only the individual farm, 
but the community as a whole—the 
town center, the highways radiating 
in all directions, the social. conditions, 
the -opportunities for mental relaxa- 
tion and development, and you exert 
an influence which extends straight up 
to the legislative halls of the nation. 

~That Henry Jones allows his back 
pasture to run to thistles is apparent- 
ly nobody’s business but his own. This 
may be true up to the point where the 
first puff of wind floats the thistle- 
down over into the pastures of his 
neighbors. Right there Henry Jones 
has unintentionally taken a hand in 
his neighbors’ affairs, and his neigh- 
bors have a right to demand of Henry 
Jones that he do his share to relieve 
the community of a pest. A puff of 
wind and a bit of thistledown have 
made of the free individual a respon- 
sible unit in the mass, 

Every movement which tends to 
bring the members of the rural ccm- 
munity together for discussion of 
those things which concern the com- 
munity as a whole, is a distinct step 
forward. Every schoolhouse should 
be a civic center for the district im 
which it is situated. Every town house 
or county seat should be a larger civic 
center wherein the leaders in the 
smaller centers may meet for the dis- 
cussion of the work which they are 
doing and for the intelligent mapping 
out of future plans along which these 
smaller centers may co-operate. 

The “town beautiful” of necessity 
means the “home beautiful,” and the 
home beautiful means the retention 
of the boys and girls on the farm, 
Rural civics, in its broadest, sense, 
means rural uplift, uplift aleng every 
line which tends to make country life 
more worth while, more attractive 
more inspiring. Rural civics has no 
place in party politics, save that it 
will produce in each party the best 
men which can be put forward. The 
welfare of the nation is dependent on 
the welfare of the individual, and the 
individual alone is helpless and hopes. 

















less. Patriotism of the highest type 
is the immediate and best product of 
the realization of communal responsi- 
bility. 

The lyceum in the schoolhouse, and 
the public forum at the town or coun- 
ty seat, will come to mean not only a 
more beautiful country, but a purging 
of politics which shall ultimately 
make our government what we are 
wont to claim that it is, and what it 
should be if it is not, the ideal which 
Lincoln so tersely set forth as “a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, 
and for the people.” 


Little Glimpses of Real Homes 


The Inspiration of Windows 
HE farmers’ windows have more 
or less influence upon those to 
whom they afford a mental es- 
cape from everyday affairs. Have 
your worktable or sink by a window; 
@ green hillside, a fine grove, or the 
flitting birds upon which the eye can 
rest during a pause in the work fur- 
nishes a mental stimulus. Your mind 
is carried away from your work and 
your thoughts drift out into nature's 
wonder world. The value of those 
pictures that the window offers can 
hardly be estimated. Windows are 
not made to watch what our neigh- 
bors are doing, to gossip through, or 
to be shut out by the drawn shade; 
they are made for light and sunshine, 
and for those pictures which may be 
had for nothing, retouched every day 
by a master’s hand, and never weary- 
ing us with their monotony. The win- 
dows are too often disregarded by us, 
{Mrs A. B. M., O 
The Farm Home Nearest Ideal 
I agree perfectly with the editor 
in saying that the country is the- one 
place where people can be brought to 
their very best. For people of means 
there is no question in the matter. 
One can bring the city advantages to 
themselves and still live so near to 
nature that the very best development 
will result. Acetylene plants can be es- 
tablished for lighting, steam heat will 
supply the city warmth, and as to 
transportation, an automobile gives 
rapid means of travel. All of these 
may be enjoyed by the wealthy. For 
the poor surely no city life can give 
the pure food of «he country so cheap- 
ly, and then, one can plan many simple 
pleasures, excursions, picnics, etc.— 
{Mrs W. B., N Y. 
Water at Small Cost 
Recently we put up a windmill and 
storage tank and have water piped 
into the house and a sink and drain 
to carry off the waste water. This 
saves me many, many steps, much 
time and labor. The cost is compara- 
tively small.— [Mrs C. O., Ark. 
Improving a Southern Home 
We are careful to have slops carried 
eff in a bucket. We wage war on flies 
with screens, sticky paper and insect 








powder. Attention to just these two 
Items in which the people here are 
criminally or ignorantly careless 


would save many people from malaria 
and typhoid, as well as make for 
sweeter and more attractive surround- 
ings generally. During our first year 
in the south we lived on a farm where 
bottling milk had been carried on. 
From appearances all dish water and 
milk slops had been _ systematically 
thrown out in the dooryard. There 
was no grass and the ground all about 
had a disgusting, whitish, slimy ap- 
pearance and when the warm spring 
weather came on it gave out a most 
sickening odor, and the flies! They 
swarmed. The man of the house had 
the earth to the depth of several 
inches dug out and carted out for 
manure, and its place filled up with 
clean sand. But the flies were inher- 
ited. We struggled with them all the 
year. We were surprised to learn 
that the place had had a bad name 
for malaria and that the daughter of 
the former tenant had lain sick with 
chills all the previous summer.—[R. 
~~ oOo. 2 
Real Labor Savers 

In summer I find my blue flame stove 
@ great help and a preventive of heat 
in the living rooms. I have it set up 
in a back room. TI can get dinner 
easily for six or eight people by using 
a little forethought Some dishes I 
prepare early and set in and on top 
of the oven to keep warm. I can bake 
bread, biscuit, and shortcake nicely in 
the oven. We have a gasoline engine 
on the farm for threshing grain, saw- 
ing wood, and running a lathe and a 
small bench saw in the repair shop.— 
(=. Bw. J... Vie 


WHAT OTHERS ARE DOING 


The Queen 


BY MARY E. CASWELL 


“Pray what would ,you do if your dreams 
came true? 
I asked a maid one day 
“Would you travel far, ‘neath your guid- 
ing star 
In lands that are far away? 
Would you seek for the fount of eternal 
youth; 
Or search through life for some won- 
drous truth, 
Or live alone in some sylvan booth 
And with Natvre’s children play?" 
She turned, and her eyes grew gravely 
wise, 
And searchingly looked at me. 
Then she gazed away across the bay 
To the boundless open sea. 
“I dream of a kingdom wondrous fair, 
Where faith and charity banish care, 
And only true subjects enter there, 
And I am the queen,” said she. 


“I’ve crn my mind, but I cannot 


The country you have in view. 
True, England’s great, but the cares of 
state 
Are certainly far from few. 
I’m sure it cannot be Spain you mean, 
Nor Russia, nor any that come between, 
Nor eastern countries you have not 


seen; 
Or is it a country new?” 


She glanced at me and smiled to see 
The puzzled look I wore 

“You are very kind, but I have no mind 
To go to a foreign shore. 

But here — the land of the brave and 


fre 
With hearte that are loving and true to 


me, 

T’ll be | of the Kingdom of Home,” 
Sd she, 

And what could a maid want more? 


Drawn from Experience 


Dear Host: You asked for home 
betterment suggestions and these are 
in response. My experience of eighteen 
years of married life has been one of 
happiness. We began with the un- 
derstanding that all business matters 
of every description should be talked 
over together before transacted, and 
it certainly has been of great advan- 
tage. We bought a farm and worked 
into the fruit business. When my 
husband bought a farm tool, the next 
year I was given something, as for 
instance, a new sewing machine, for 
my convenience and labor saving. I 
have hot and cold water system; also 
the water from the weil in the kitchen 
which saves backache and damp feet, 
which would result from going after 
numerous pails of water outside. 

I have a vacuum cleaner, which I 
think indispensable; it is a great labor 
saver, also saving the carpets and 
rugs, which so often are whipped or 
torn out so that mending has to be 
resorted to. After using the vacuum 
cleaner, very little dust will be found 
for some time; a carpet sweeper is all 
that is necessary. The vacuum cleaner 
can be used for cleaning many things 
in the house. 

My kitchen, which I am glad to say, 
is not one of the great monstrous 
women-killers, but a small one where 
one does not walk three or four miles 
in preparing a meal, has a kitchen 
cabinet and pantry combined in one 
piece. This piece of furniture I con- 
sider one of the greatest labor-saving 
articles in the world. 

If women would only get such 
things to lighten their labor, thus 
giving them more time to spend with 
their children in the open air, there 
would be fewer nervous break-downs. 
You are ready to take a ride with 
your husband when he is going to 
town on an errand or to the black- 
smith. The air and change will do 
more to keep your health and nerves 
in order than a dozen bottles of nerve 
tonics, 

‘Do not let: your housework make a 
white slave of you. Make fewer dys- 
peptic pies, but give your family cus- 
tards, puddings, rice and tapioca, all 
of which can be eaten warm or cold, 
and can be made in the morning. 
Better still, use fruit, and I'll guaran- 
tee a healthier and pleasanter family. 

Have a vacuum cleaner, kitchen 
cabinet, a wringer, washing machine 
and water system. Let your husband 
churn, help with the washing and in 
many other ways. Show him that 
saving you in these ways is more prof- 
itable than leaning over thé fence. tell- 
ing your neighbor what a smart wife 
he has. Let him appreciate you by 
helping. 

Wives, never refuse to go with your 
husbands; don’t let work keep: you 
home... If you do after a time they 
will cease to ask you. 

My Sunday meats are prepared on 
Saturday. Sometimes a large quantity 
of potatoes are cooked or pared late 


Saturday night. I do not believe in 
making a “gala day” of Sunday. Cook 
less and get rested for the coming 
week’s work.—[Subscriber. 





OD certainly intended the farmer 


The Philosophy of a Homemaker 
BY A CONTENTED MOTHER 
(>; and his family to be happy, 
care-free and prosperous. How 
people can be fretful, selfish, and dis- 
satisfied with their lives when they 
are surrounded by the lovely fields 
and woods is a mystery to me. Bit 
the tired, overworked farmer's wife 
has little opportunity to note the 
beauty of nature. Personally I have 
always been happy and contented on 
the farm. My husband was a farmer. 
Right here I want to say that there is 
a great difference between a real farm- 
er and the man who simply lives on a 
farm. We were poor in dollars and 
cents when we began our married life, 
but rich in love, and our riches in- 
creased as the years rolled by. Love 
for his neighbor, and love for God will 
make the beggar rich. 
I do not care for society as the 
world looks at it. A jolly good play 
with the children, or a trip behind the 


baby carriage out into the fields, with 
little John holding to my skirts, there | 
to find papa at work, gives me my 


pleasure. An afternoon so spent under 
the blue sky amid the grasses, flow- 
ers and waving grain with my children 
and husband is to me far superior to 
an afternoon at a lawn party or other 
fashionable place. We entertain our 
friends and relatives in our own home 
and find much enjoymen therein; 
also on several occasions it has been 
our privilege and pleasure to entertain 
the stranger who passed our way. 
Husbands, do not forget that we 
wives like to be asked to go driving 
with you now just as much as we did 
before the weddings. If we mothers wish 
to be well we must be cheerful and 
take an interest in the children and 
their childish cares and joys. If you 











wish your husband to take an interest | 


and 
give 


in your work you must go out 
view the work of his hands and 
him a word « of praise. 

=" 


Home Making vs Housekeeping 


BY MRS F. A. B. 
It seems sO much more noble to 
be a homemeker than an immaculate | 


One cannot neglect the 


of good housekeeping 


housekeeper. 
essentials 
making a home, 


in | 
but let the labor be | 





Greatest pleasure 
for your 
summer evenings 


There’s nothing so enjoyable and rest- 
ful on warm nights as the bright music 
and jolly fun of the Victor. How com- 
fortable to lie in your hammock, or lounge 


in your easy chair and listen to Sousa’s 
Band, and Uncle Josh, and the best sing- 
ers, and a hostofother entertainers. What 
a wonderful instrument the Victor ist 

And it doesn’t require any hard play- 
ing, either! 

WLy don't you get a Victor? Why not 
have all this pleasure for yourself? You 
certainly ought to hear the Victor. The 
nearest dealer will gladly play any Victor 
records you want to hear. And he'll sell 
you a l’ictor on easy terms. Write to us 
for the beautiful Victor catalogues, show- 
ing pictures of the great singers and mu- 
sicians. Victors $10 to $250. 


Victor Talking Machine Co, 
( Box 51, Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co, Montcoal, Canadian Distributars. 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on 
Victor Record: 
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women who 
keep house as well 
those who just 
“live,” the 
magazine Goop 
HousSEKEEPING 
every month has 


ALL month 
something of In- 
“WOME terest and help- 


fulness, $1 a year. 
With this Journal 
both one year $1.50 
The Phelps Publishing Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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TWO GOOD BOOKS 


in the spirit of love, that husband | 
and father may find rest for body 
and mind, even if he disarranges 
couch piflows; that children may dare 
go out and in to enjoy their play and 
not expect reproof at every turn, 
Perhaps a woman cannot keep a 
house in perfect order and not be 
very strict with children, but re- 
member it is all the home they have, 


and do not turn them from it, even 
if someone, not overwise, criticises 
your house, or company comes with- 
out finding pies, cakes, etc, in readi- 
ness. 

I was always an indulgent mother, 
but as I look back I wish I had taken 
more comfort with my children and 
not have worn myself out and become 
old before my time for fear some- 
one would criticise my housekeeping 
Let me say right here that one can- 
not escape criticism, let them do the 
best they can. Anyone can criticise, 


even though they could not do one- 
half as well in the same place. Try 
to have the “courage of your convic- 
tions,’’ and in the end you will be 
respected by the best people and have 


the love and reverence of husband 
and children when they look back 
and think mother thought more of 
their welfare and happiness than of 
what people would say if they 
things in a little disorder. 


—— — 

Toads for Hatpins— Metallized roses 
used as hatpins have become very 
popular, very beautiful effects being 
produced. It is a long jump from 
roses to toads, but that is what 
now announced, a _ western 
planning to metallize 50,000 horned 
toads from Texas, to be used as hat- 
pins. The toads are chloroformed 
and then. subjected to the metallizing 
treatment. It is difficult to believe 
that woman’s naturally 
will countenance sucha slaughter as 
this will necessitate, and yet this same 
tender-hearted woman is directly re- 
sponsible for a slaughter which 
resulted in. the practical extermination 
of some of our most beautiful pium- 
aged birds. 


is 


Greenhouse Construction 
BY L. R. TAFT. 

A complete treatise on greenhouse structures ond 
arrangements of the various forms and styles of 
plant houses, for professional florists as well a@ 
amateurs. All the best and most improved struc- 
tures are clearly described. The modern and mos€ 
successful methods of heating and ventilating are 
fully treated tupon. Special chapters are devoted 
to houses used for the growing of one kind of 
plants exclusively. The construction of hotbeds -— 
frames receives appropriate attention. Over 100 
excellent illustrations. 210 pages. Sx? inches. Cin 


Greenhouse Management 
BY L. R. TAFT, 
This book forms an almost indi D 
fon volume to “Greenhouse Construction.”. So 
minute and practical are the various systems and 
methods of growing and forcing roses, violets, car- 
nations and all the most important florists’ planta, 
as well as. fruits and vegetablés, described, that 
@ careful study of this work and the following of 
its teachings, failure is almost impossible. I!lus- 
trated. 382 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth....... . SL 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
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‘HOW TO 50.OPERATE 


By HERBERT MYRICK. A manual for co- 
operators, This book describes the how rather 
than the wherefore of co-operation. In other 
words it tells how to manage a co-operative store, 
farm ofc factory, co-operative dairying, banking and 
fire insurance and co-opuerative farmers’ and wom- 
en’s exchanges for both buying and selling.” The 
directions given are based upon the actual experi- 
ence. of successful co-operative enterprises in all 
of the United States. The character and 
usefulncas of the book commend it to the atten- 
tion of all men and women who desire to better 
their condition. Lllustrated. 350 pages, 5x7 inches. 
CROEA  cccccccccccccecccccsccesccccecccocccecosooocoesee $1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 


Pedder’s Land-measurer for Farmers 


A ootivenient pocket companion, showing at’ once 
the contents of any piece of land, when its length 
and width are known, up.to 1,500 feet either way, 
with various other useful farm tables, 144 pages. 
4x6% inches. Cloth .....cccccees evccccccccccccccec Geel 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY,. 
New York 








18 THINGS WHICH MAKE FOR BETTER 


HE Washington county free 


Work cf a County Free Library 
library is located at Hagers- 


I town, the county seat of Wash- 
ington county in western Maryland. 
The county has an area of 458 square 
miles and a population of 55,000. 
Aside from the county seat, with a 
population of 20,000, it is an agricul- 
tural community. This central library 
may be considered as a fair sample 
of the progressive institution of its 
kind often found in our _ country 
cities, with its attractive children’s 
department, its work with the schools, 
its yearly course of lectures, etc. Only 
in its relations with the surrounding 
county does it become of especial in- 
terest to our readers. . 

As is universal in Maryland and 
other southern states, the county is 
the unit of government, consequently 
when the library was established in 
1901, the trustees decided that it 
should serve the whole county, believ- 
ing tnat a central library, at a cen- 
trally located county seat, could be so 
administered that the whole county 
should have the benefit of the greatest 
number of books at a minimum ex- 
pense. 

In 1902 Mr Canegie’s attention was 
called to this new idea in library work, 
and he generously responded with a 
gift of $25,000, making thorough 
trial of the experiment possible The 
results speak for themselves. In the 
six years which have elapsed 73 de- 
posit stations or small cases of .books 
somewhat resembling a traveling 
library, and holding about 50 volumes, 
have been placed at as many points 
in the county, usually at the general 
store or the postoftice. These cases 
are renewed every 90 days, giving an 
exchange of books four times yearly. 
Forty’ of the stations are off the line 
of railroad, trolley or stage. 

Smaller cases holding about 30 vol- 
umes, and containing suitable collec- 
tions, circulate as Sunday _ school 
libraries, being placed in the districts 
where there is a church without set- 
tled preaching, or a Sunday school 
organization without a church A 
wagon, so constructed as to hold sev- 
eral of the deposit station cases, and 
withi shelving for 200 books, makes 
regular trips through the county, 16 
routes having been laid out, some of 
which consume four days’ time, others 
three, and a.few only one day. This 
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Citizens in the Making 


wagon drives off the _ turnpikes, 
through the country roads, up the 
farmhouse lanes, in the sparsely set- 
tled parts of the county, and the peo- 
ple come out and make their own se- 
lections from the shelves. The books 
so borrowed are kept until the wagon 
makes a return trip, neighborhoods 
in the meantime exchanging books 
among themselves. 

Sometimes an interested person be- 


comes responsible for 12. or 15 
volanfes, which constitute a_lit- 
tle lending library for half a 
doezn houses, The character of 
the books most in demand is 


encouraging; history, travel, books on 
questions of the day, and an increas- 
ing proportion of juveniles. Remote 
from the insistent advertising of the 
last best seller, the per cent of fiction 
averages 65% in contrast to 70 or 75% 
common in cities. 

When the wagon starts in the morn- 
ing it is generally loaded with deposit 
gtation cases, and Sunday schoo) libra- 


ries to be left along the route. Com- 
ing back, it brings others for an ex- 
change. Small libraries of books for 
supplementary reading are also sent to 
the schools in the county. 

By these various avenues 5000 vol- 
umes are in circulation in the county 
all the time, and the yearly circulation 
for city and county has mounted above 
the 100,000 mark, although there are 
still only 19,000 volumes from waich to 
draw. The management is satisfied 
that as yet, no better means of getting 
the largest number of books into the 
hands of the greatest number of peo- 
ple has been devised. With this sys- 
tem of house to house delivery, the 
personal element, always a powerful 
factor in library work, has full play. 
Ample time is given for the selection 
of books from the wagon shelves, 

The driver, a lifelong resident of 
the county, and personaly acquainted 
with most of the readers, can often 
suggest a book for the father, for the 
growing boy, or a story which may 
bring the light of romance into the 
tired mother’s life. If he finds that 
some member of the household has 
developed a taste in some particular 
direction, which the books in the 
wagon will not gratify, a memoran- 
dum is taken, and upon his return the 
desired book is mailed, or care taken 
that when the wagon goes over this 
route again, this discovered taste shall 
be remembered, 

As has been stated, in summing up 
the function of the American library: 
“This is the use of books—not to make 
scholars, but to make citizens; not to 
make bookworms, but to make men; 
not to increase the pride of learning, 
but to foster that fine humility of 
spirit which is the first condition to 
the fulfillment of all wholesome ideals 
of knowledge and power.” Grant us 
these premises, and the Washington 
county free library, with its 73 deposit 
stations, and its book wagon driving 
through the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge, is worthy of being reckoned an 
uplift commission of itself. 

— - oe —-- 


Satisfactory Water System 


BY H. H. HALL 


“Who shall decide 
when doctors disagree,’’ applies very 
forcibly when we discuss the prob- 
lems of keeping people from flocking 


The quotation, 


to the cities; and larger towns from 
the farms ahd smaller towns. As @ 
farmer, I believe that the enchant- 


ment of conveniences, of water, light, 
transportation and communication 
play a large part in drawing from 
the country to the city. If I am right, 
it follows that to equip country homes 
with these conveniences will go far 
toward solving the problem. As the 
trolley is steadily reaching out into 
the country, and as the moderate- 
priced automobile has come to stay, 
transportation is also likely to be set- 
tled in favor of the country. 

A few years ago the problems of 
water and light were out of the ques- 
tion on account of cost. Today the 
average farm home can be equipped 
with a water and a lighting.system 
that will give perfect satisfaction, at 
a cost, when five years’ use is taken 
as a basis, that is all in favor of the 
country home. The problem of com- 
munication has not been settled by 
the farmer’s telephone; service over 
farmers’ lines is not 
the city dweller, but when the outlay 
is figured, the satisfaction of owner- 
ship and use at cost will pay forabout 


satisfactory to | 


the same amount of service accorded | 


city dwellers, that is, $12 to $18 a year. 
House Water Supply 

The case of the country does not 
seem so hopeless as it did a few years 
ago. What were known as pneumatic 
water supply systems, when installed, 
will give the average farm home the 
convenience of water under pressure. 


They are unqualified successes, be- 
cause they enable the farmer and 
country dweller to plumb his house 


for hot and cold water, and they de- 
liver the water in the most satisfac- 
tory manner all over the house. For 
isolated buildings they are 
fire protection; they enable the farmer 
to sprinkle his lawns and to wash his 
buggies; they enable his wife to wash 
and rinse the outsides of the windows, 
to souse the porch floors and walks, 
and to do so many things that here- 
tofore have been done only at the 
cost of very hard labor, that they 
soon pay for their installment. 

They bring to the farm household 
so many conveniences that must be 
used to be appreciated that I will only 
add that a nand-power pneumatic 
water supply system which will han- 


splendid | 
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dle water enough for a family of five 
with the labor outlay of 15 minutes on 
wash days and five to ten on other 
days, will give plenty of water for 
bath, washbowls, closets, laundry and 


sinks at the insignificant cost, ready 
to install, of $60 to $100. 
These systems, which are usually 


placed in the cellar, do away with all 
elevated storage tanks, which in time 
will leak, spoiling ceilings and paper, 
besides flooding the house. When one 
is installing a water system he 
should lay a 4-inch sewer and make 
the ditch wide enough for two lines 
of pipe, so that one may handle the 
house sewage and the other carry out 
the waste from an acetylene gas 
plant. The latter must not empty 
into the cesspool, because this waste 
will soon fill the pool. It must be 
taken to some other point where the 
sediment can be removed, escape into 
a@ ravine or elsewhere. If distant 
from plumbers, do not let anyone put 
in concealed plumbing. Have all the 
pipes in plain sight, except where they 
must go through partitions and floors. 
Put in plenty of cut-offs and unions 
at short intervals, so that if anything 
happens, part of the system may be 


A PRACTICAL LIBRARY ON WHEELS 


shut off without interfering with the 
halance. 

I know of one farm home that has 
a pneumatic water supply for two 
closets, one bath, two washbowls, two 
sinks and one large laundry vat. The 
hot water is supplied by an automatic 
gasoline heater. The fire protection is 
provided by about 75 feet of cotton 


hose. There is also a much shorter 
hose for buggy washing, etc. All 
Plumbing fixtures are good. The 


money cost, including sewer, plumb- 
ing and material, was a little less than 
$250. The system is perfectly satis- 
factory and adequate. Another house 
has about the same power, but has 
only one closet, one tub, one sink, two 
bowls, and its hot water is supplied 
by a water front in the range. There 
is no laundry and no fire protection. 
Everything is good but cheap. The 
money cost was less than $175. 
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When the flame of love flickers it 
does not require much of an effort te 
snuff it. ‘ 





The man who works only for him- 
self has a very exacting boss. 
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Quality Calicoes 

Our grandmothers believed in 
high quality—and they 
They bought Simpson- 
stone Solid Black cotton dress- 
Standard 65 years ago 
—standard today. 


color, and of great durability. 


Ask your dealer for Simpson-Eddystone Prints. If he 
hasn't them write us his name. 
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The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 


















EASTMAN KODAK CO., 394 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Pictures 3% x 4¥% inches. 
Price $4.00. 


Uses Daylight Loading Kodak Films. 
Is made in the Kodak factory by Kodak 
workmen. A simple, practical, reliable 
camera, with which you can make good 
pictures from the very start. 


Ask your dealer or write us for booklet 
“ The Kodak on the Farm.” 
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The Dragon Fly 


When to avoid chill winter's snow 


The gilded insect takes its flight, 
Too often bramble, bush or briar 
Has torn its wings so frail and bright. 


So youth with all its strength and fire, 
Sipping the sweets on every side, 
Receives a fatal wounu from thorns 
beta the gay flowers of pleasure 
ride. 


(Hugo. 





With The Host 


HIS is a “home betterment” 
| number, as you have discovered 
long before reaching this point. 
What a beautiful word “home” is! 
There is no other word in all the Eng- 
lish language which even approaches 
it in meaning. Alas, that it is so often 
misused! The abiding place where 
love is not, has no claim to the name 
of home, and never can have. 
. This circle, which we call The 
Table, has, I believe, the largest op- 
portunity for home betterment of any 
organization in the world. It is com- 
posed almost wholly of mothers and 
daughters of our farms; the mothers, 
who are striving to make their homes 
beautiful, and the daughters, who will 
some day be homemakers. I wish that 
out of the discussions around the 
Table, and out of the suggestions 
which our Rural Home Inquiry 
brought forth, might grow a con- 
certed, organized effort for home bet- 
terment. God knows there is need 
of it! 

No factor in all the experience of 
human life has the power which lies 
in home influence. The little feet 
starting along the pathway of life are 
started from the home. Its influence 
is the mold in which the character is 
cast. 

I have pre ached optimism, because 
I am an optimist, and because I am 
optimistic, I foresee a mighty move- 
ment looking toward the betterment, 
not only of the rural homes, but of all 
the homes in this broad land of ours. 
Will not each oné of you do your 
share? If you can make a suggestion 
through the Table which you believe 
may help someone else to a better en- 
joyment of life, will you not send it? 
Every idea which will lighten the 
labor of the homemaker comes as a 
helping hand to someone. 

« Many of our Tablers have written 
to me that this department has been 
of the greatest help to them, and that 
they eagerly look forward to the com- 
ing of each paper, that they may see 


Needlework Patterns 











This is one of our new and most 
pleasing designs. Stamped on 2 yards 


of 40-inch lawn No 658+ will be sent 
on 2% yards tan 
poplin, $1.10; 


postpaid for 75 cents; 


or white soiesette or on 





No 658+ Braiding Design for Shirt 

Waist 
imported linen $1.75: 
J cents; soutache or coronation braid 
40 cents. Order by number of our 


Weneywork Pattern Department, this 
ce 


cotton to work 





AROUND 


what Table Talk has for them. The 
credit is wholly due those who have 
contributed, and have given of them- 
selves for the benefit of sister Tablers. 
I extend a personal invitation to each 
one of you to contribute something to 
this department which I always think 
of as being peculiarly and wholly your 
own. Address all your letters for pub- 
lication here to The Host, this office, 


The Open Forum 


A Friend of Little Children 

Dear Host: I heartily agree with 
you, Indiana Girl. You are very right 
when you say that girls lose their 
Belf-respect when they permit the 
young men to take liberties. We can- 
not be too careful; they must be made 
to keep their places. I have seen and 
known many giris here in my own lit- 
tle country town who have lost them- 
selves entirely through their lack of 
modesty. Michigan Girl, your letter 
appealed to me very much, for al- 
though I am two years older than 
yourself and a schoolma’am of two 
years’ standing at that, I have always 
been a great friend of the little chil- 
dren. I have as many little folks 
among my friends as I have those of 
my own age, and I’m not sorry for it, 
either. Send your address, won't you, 
and you, too, Indiana Farmer Girl. 
care of The Host. I should like very 
much to correspond with you both. 
[Illinois Teacher. 

Oldest Club in the World 

Is there a club in our neighbor- 
hood? Sure there is, and it belongs 
to both women and men. It’s a club 
as old as the time of the Good Samar- 
itan, and older. When I hear that 
the threshers or corn cutters will be 
at Mary’s house to dinner, and she 
with five small children, and no help, 
I reach for my second-best gingham 
apron, take an extra pie, and go right 
over. And if a neighbor is sick, every- 
one is ready to help. They will fin- 
ish the haying, get in the grain, and 
bring things from the village. Oh, 
this club has no name, but it’s the 
finest organization in the world, and I 
have found that it has many branches, 
both in city and country.—|J. T., N Y. 

A Word to Our Girls 

Dear Host: It would be useless for 
me to deny that there are “nice” 
young men who use tobacco, but I do 
insist that those same young men 
would be much nicer if they were free 
from the habit. No intelligent person 
will today question the fact that to- 
bacco has an injurious effect physical- 
ly upon those who use it to excess, 
True there is now and then a person 
who appears to use tobacco: with im- 
punity. Farmer John, for instance, 
boasts that he has used tobacco twenty 
years and it never hurt him a bit. 
But let us look a little further before 
we admit that Farmer John’s tobacco 
does no harm. He has a splendid 
constitution to begin with and his 
healthful outdoor life gives him 
strength to resist and in a large meas- 
ure overcome the evil effects of the 
poison. He sits down after dinner 
with his pipe and his paper and fills 
the house with that stifling smoke 
which gives him so much pleasure. 
Then he goes out to work in God's 
pure air and sunshine, and his 
health remains unimpaired. 

But what of his wife and little ones? 
They must stay in the house and 
breathe the air he has poisoned. Is it 
any wonder that the wife is nervous 
and delicate and subject to those 
periodical headaches which torture so 
many women? Is it strange that the 
children are fretful and cross and 
that not one of them enjoys his fath- 
er’s splendid health? Why do boys 
take up smoking? They think it 
makes them look manly and they 
point out the “nice young man” as 
their example. So for the sake of his 
own physical well-being, for the sake 
of the health and comfort of those 
with whom he lives, for the sake of 
his influence over the boys and young 
men of his acquaintance, and for the 
sake of the money which might be 
saved for better uses I would entreat 
the “nice young man” to let tobacco 
alone and prove to the world ‘that he 
is master of himself and not the slave 
of an unnatural appetite. What are 
you girls going to do about it? You 
can exert a tremendous influence for 
good if. you will, but let it be known 
that he who would win your_highest 
esteem must be a clean man in every 
sense of the word, a man who strives 
to keep his body a clean and fit tem- 
nie for the ind polling of a noble soul. 
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SEWING 


NE="REME nici 


ARE COLLEGE GRADUATES 


They have been schooled and trained in the 
best manufacturing college of mechanical art in 
the world to do the family sewing in a better 
manner, with less effort, than any other can do it. 


Their cost is consistent with their good qualities. 


We have our own organization of dealers for the sale and distribution of our 
product and have dealers in all parts of the world. Sewing m ines name 
“NEW HOME” can be purchased from our authorized dealers only. Warranty 
Bever runs out. 


If there is no NEW HOME dealer near you, write direct to Dept. G. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
ORANGE, MASS. 


eae RIDER AGENT:22°2 


“io MU nt 2: peel ar ae Z epprove of your bicycle. pA 
"AS yt. i. @ cent de, - dh in —— wad the Bicycles 
‘eh DAYS" aa EE TRIAL during time you ma neat 
yo ‘i'yoa are then ‘not perfectly su ol or ap not wish to keep 
at our expense and pow avill mot be out one cent. 
le posaibte, to make at one 


VIBRATING SHUTTLE, 
ROTARY SHUTTLE, 
CHAIN STITCH 





















cost. on anet middiemen's 
TF beni yout —~ and 
any ‘until you ve our jogues 
ope rider te ne 


$3 to eo ae Eis tro 
mates 2 single wt whouts. ube 


p,. MOT WALT. but write today sad ve Rey 5 oe 
wake SECGLE COMPANY’ —e* Depuwie me We 


FINE POST CARDS FOR YOU 


Can You Cut Out This Puzzle and 
Put It Together 


Cut-out Puzzles are a great fad these days. They are interesting and educational 
and a wonderful training for the eye. Can you cut this one out and put it together 
as it belongs? If you put them together just right, they will fit perfectly and tell 
you something that will interest zm It looks rather hard at first glance, but you 
should be able to do it with a little study. Anyway we want you to try it and our 
reward offered below will pay you well for your trouble. 





eHIGAGO, iLL. 



































10 Post Cards for You 


We want to see how many persons can put this puzzle together getting each piece in 
its right place. There are 10 pieces in all and we want you to cut them out, trim 
them neatly and paste them on a piece of paper. This is a practical puzzle. ‘After 
you have cut the pieces out, trimmed them and found out how they go,we want you to 
paste them on a piece of paper, write your name and address on it and cond to us 
with 4 cents in postage stamps, and, to pay you for your trouble, we will send you 
10 assorted post cards, art, picture istoric, humorous, ete., designs. e 
have a wonderful assortment. When we send you these 10 cards we will also 
tell you how you can get Without Cost our new post card series, including 
*400 Around the World Views,” “24 Rulers of the World,” “Poets and Flowers,” 
ete. Just send your solution of the Cut-Out Puzzle and 4 cents postage to 


Woman’s Home Journal, Dept. 3, Springfield, Mass. 

















ADVERTiSEMENTS 
3-STROKE SELF-FEED HAY PRESS. | TILE DRAINED 





Earliest and easiest workeg, 
Steir oe eae 
the valine, | land ee 


ine. Acres of swampy reclaimed and made fertile. 







RITE.YOUR NAME] .-- poche 





= ) Jackson's Round Drain meets requirement. We also make 
; Two Mon can run It. — Red and Fire Brek, Chimney Tops, Ex« Side Walk met 
and address on a post card—mail it to us and for what you want and prices. youn Hoa 70 Third ) , a, ie 





The Auto-Fedan Hay Press Co. 
15893 W. 12th St. i. C. Ma. 
Ask for Catalogue No.93 


Attention, Farmers! | Glimax Ensilage Gutter 


Protect your hay and grain stacks from rain. Simplest, cheapest and most perfect working of all ensilage 
We make a specialty of Stack Covers, Hay machines, Cuts and elevates at one operation, with no litter 
Cock Covers, and Threshing Machine Covers. or waste, No other style of cutter compares with the 
Wagon Covers both plain and waterproofed. 

Our Waterproofing Compound increases the Inward Shearing Gut 
| tensile strength of the canvas 10 to 15 per cent. z 

Write for samples and prices to | | of knives and the Climax is the only cutter that has 


! . . : n 
iTG ; -Ww J ,) it. Don’t be caught by bare claims of superiority 
| MONTGOMERY-WASHBUBN COMPANY without proof, Read the record of the Fair and 


Saugerties, N. ¥. . : 
a ‘ other Competitive Tests. Weare always anxious to 


get our **Trial Proposition.”’ Don’t buy 
until you see how we Guarantee our Pres- 
ses. No sale and freight refunded if not as 
claimed. Send today. 

J. A. SPENCER, Dept. 2, DWIGHT, ILL. 
er 








oe 


































Our Daley SELF-& | let the Climax work side by side with any other mach 
EADING, self- 


ine 
the buyer to take the best. I fa want to be sure of the best, ask 
for the competitive test. Send for free catalog. 


WARSAW-WILKINSON CO., 50 Highiand Ave., W NV. , 


7 f0'36 Fons an howe 


ANDWICH BELT POWER PRESS 


Capacity 2 to 4 Tons Per Hour. 


Eight horse gasoline - steam power runs largest size to full capacity, while meoy 


HY. Free trial. Write today = ° mer at 
for Baler Book and prices. a“. 
ERTEL CO., Quiney, UL. Self-Feed ® Ba ng . EB 
GEO. > If. F li ner emma opoer shies te pats end eve id obication. Olaole 


tro ] : and effective Self Feeder, easy and fast to serve 
\ 3-S ke Press - . pa Ew and one which handles-large o small charges. A 


50 Y iors ogaio 3 on eves aPC seene Taos 
Backed by ears strokes wi autom selt- gang 
of Steady Improvement 
r 


hustie, Built onlines that make horse presses pee 
| valuable. Greatest leverage when pressure is h 
” Dederick Pressegare backed by 
more than fifty years of careful | 
| 
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condenser increases re- 
sults. Open side hopper. 































little giant in strength, We've always led as hay- 
press builders—18 different styles, horse and beit 
powers, Allin one catalog and it’s free. Write for it. 


Collins Plow Co., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, tli. 












est, Low Step-over, Full Circle, Block Signals, etc. 
A 
experimenting and improving. 


They hold the world’s records for 
neat, rapid and thorough wark, and 
have always come out winners in con- 
tests with other presses. 


DEDERICK’S 
Baling Presses 


are strong, substantial, 
and durable—made in a 
modern factory by men 
who are press experts. 
They’re the world’s dest, 
as wellas jirst, Presses— 
the farmer's wisest choice. 
Our free Catalogue is full 
of facts © bout Presses 
and baling. Write for 
a copy—t 
Deve 




































Better and W BISHOPRIC D sy pe. 
ER Die (eects. WALL BOARD ,.oe 
| WESSTem telea-— B ; if You Yourself Can Nail It to Stadding—Ready for Immediate Decoration 


THE ANN ARBOR ag 
DID IT > f peat =; This wonder-worker in building construction cottages, bungalows, flats, pleasure and health 
‘ : i resort buildings, office and factory buildings, | 


is made of kiln-dried, dressed lath, imbedded . 

in hot Asphalt Mastic, which is surfaced with new partitions in oid buildings, fimshing at- 

sized cardboard, It is cut at the factory in tics, back porches, laundries, cellar ce1lings, 

4x 4 ft. sheets, and shipped in crates ready for arages, poultry houses, dary barns and buiid- 

immediate application and decoration. ings—in short, it is the ideal material for a 
hundred purposes, 


Bisnorric Watt Boarp is clean, sanitary : e ; 
and odorless; is guaranteed not to shrink, Write to-day for FREE yey ony ae 
booklet and prices, freight paid, from Cincin- 


warp, crack, flake or blister; is proof against 
moisture, vermin, heat or cold. —_ a non- nati or factories in New Orleans, La., and 
Alma, Mich. 


conductor, it saves fuel in winter and keeps 
Dealers Should Write for 


the building cool in summer. 
It is suitable for costly dwellings, modest Our Attractive Proposition 
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SEE OUR GUARANTEE | 
on EDITORIAL Page 
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Gasoline 
Traction Balers, 


Ann Arbor Machine Co.,80x 77, Ann Arbor,Mich, 














d Housekeepi 
Goo pers a, A WONDERFUL BOOK 


and one in which every American Agriculturist. reader can share, and ought to | 
share. Indeed, I think you will be sorry if you don’t embrace this opportunity I | 
offer you to share in the profits of my business, for you know that Good Housekeeping | § a " 

is under my management, as well as the American Agriculturist, each periodi- 

cal being published by a different company, of which I am President. . “es J 





During the scot ten_years Good Housekeeping has been published by m “ 
company it has made a sendy growth, winning its way strictly a fe merits. Nt a ee ees eae ee 
now about thirty years old and more warmly appreciated by a greater number of 4 By F. D. COBURN 
enthusiastic subscribers and advertisers than any other periodical. This is not just | Secretary Kansas Department of Agriculture 
my own theory—but it’s an actual condition, supported by facts. | : 

So fast is the subscription list and seweuiaa sale of Good Housekeeping grow- , 
ing that we’ve got to buy machinery and printing presses capable of printing over | 
500,000 copies per month. We are now able to assure 300, 000 copies per month and 
our advertising rate will be $300 per page for this coming winter. 

We're already installing this new machinery and the equipment includes 
among other things 


The Largest Magazine Printing Press Made 


It prints 96 pages at a time, on both sides of the sheet, and delivers them folded 
and trimmed ready for the bindery, at the rate of about 5000 per hour complete 96- 
page books! . All this new machinery is in addition to our previous outfit, Together 
with our previously installed vast outfit, and our gigantic fireproof building of rein- 


Are you a swine man? Do you know Coburn?. 
Coburn of Kansas? : 

Swine is a great crop in America, and Coburfivis a 
great man, a great author and a great hog authority. 

Coburn has written a book, a big book of over 600. 
pages treating of swine from every standpoint. 


his book will interest you; it-will help you, and it 
will. pay for itself in a little while if you raise hogs. 
forced concrete, Good Housekeeping now has the largest and finest equipment and If you do not raise hogs now, you will after glancing 


publishing organization of any magazine. ° : 
This enlargement of Good Housekeeping’ s business and facilities enables us to | through this book; and you will get so much good, so 


offer our friends an investment that will profit them handsomely without risk to prin- 
cipal. If you have any money, from $12 to $1200, available for investment, either 
now or in prospect, it will pay you to write me for particulars about Good Housekeep- 
ing shares. xperience has shown this to be one of the most attractive of safe 
a a meh you all about it. Copy or cut out the form below. It costs « 
you nothing to learn the facts—it may prove very advantageous to you. Please let y - - 2 . . 
me hear from you at once, before the July 1 dividend goes on. : nificent half-tone illustrations and drawings, printed on a special 
a : plate paper. Another unique feature is the frontispiece, this being an 
Sincerely yours, anatomical and physiological model of the hog. ‘This model consists 
H Myric of a series of superposed plates, colored to nature, on heavy, service- 
ERBERT MYRICK, able paper, showing all the skeleton, muscles, internal organs, etc., 


much help, and so much enthusiasm that you will be 
certain to make money out of hogs. ; 


This volume is handsomely printed on fine- paper, from large, clear 
and is profusely illustrated, containing a large number of mag- 


President, ORANGE JuDD Co. in their relative cage a This model is accompanied by an elabo- 
THe Prevrs Pus.isnine Co. oe sees , wowing ag 2 a. Pai ye 
* “ : ta 4 e@ work contains pages (6x? inc und in fine slik Clo 
: . Tue Good HOUSEKEEFING Co. gold side and back stamping, making one ‘of the handsomest _ and 
To Herbert Myrick, President, 439 Lafayette St., New York. most attractive agricultural books now before the public. 


Please send particulars about Good Housekeeping shares to 


Price, net, $2.50 


EE CRANE: Pee Me Ta A ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439 Lafayette Street : New York 














